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EUNICE blamed it all on to 
Paula. She sobbed, “Paula and 
I were devoted friends from 
school days! We used to swap 
pickles from our lunch boxes, and 
we did our hair exactly alike. Lat- 
er we had our boy friends together, 
a foursome. Then I married Tom, 
but Paula missed out on hers. So 
now, after six years, what docs she 
do but walk off with Tom — my 
own husband ! She’s a vampire ! 
She has ruined my life. I have 
nothing ahead but years of lonely 
anguish !” 

All the while Eunice wailed, she 
was cosying herself down in the 
charming home that Tom had 
built for her, and had settled on 
her after she had mournfully 
granted him the divorce. She look- 
ed as comfortable as a canary-full 
cat. She had everything that she 
had been accustomed to during 
those six married years — except 
the man who had given her all 
this. And as I listened to her lam- 
entations, I couldn’t help thinking 
that she had achieved exactly what 
she wanted. 


It sounds paradoxical. Never- 
theless, I believe there are many 
wives of whom the same is true — 
wives who cling to the theory that 
they love Hubby devotedly. But 
if this is true, then I ask why, in 
the name of common sense, they 
have all along been doing the very 
things they would do if they were 
determined to get rid of him? 

It was all the Other Woman, 
they say. 

Actually, this is propably true 
in only a minor percentage of 
cases. Many an alleged vamp had 
no wish to let herself in for the 
mix-up that was bound to ensue 
when she unexpectedly found her- 
self in love with another woman’s 
husband. It’s a dicken; of a mess, 
and one that any sensible girl 
would far rather avoid. She’ll take 
her matrimony the straight and 
simple way, thank you. it happen- 
ed like a bomb out of the blue, 
and there she was, groaning over 
her fractures and concussions, and 
wishing to heaven she’d never 
heard of the man. 

Oh, I'm not defending her; 
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doubtless she should have seen it 
coming and sent herself and the 
man running to separate shelters. 
But the theory that the Other 
Woman always goes deliberately 
about the business of robbing wives 

I’m not defending the husband, 
either. He, too, should have run 
in time. Nevertheless, it is a fal- 
lacy to declare, as many do, that 
any wife’s hold upon her husband’s 
affection remains secure until the 
Other Woman comes along to 
grab him. More often it is the 
case that, until the wife has al- 
ready let slip her hold upon that 
affection, even the craftiest temp- 
tress finds him completely unsus- 
ceptible. 

Don’t get me wrong. Of course 
there are vamps who make vamp- 
ing their vocation, and husbands 
who wouldn’t stay true even if 
they had literally married an 
angel. But I’m talking now about 
the Eunices, and I believe there 
are far more of them than is gener- 
ally recognised. They are the 
wives who heap blame upon the 
Other Woman without ever 
searching themselves for the cause 
of trouble. 

There is a psychological law 
that we tend to press toward the 
outcome that we desire, although 
that desire may be hidden from 
ourselves. Obscure forces deep 
within us recognise our wish, and 
work to bring it to pass, while we 
blandly assume we are working in 
just the opposite direction. 

“I leave that awful old rocking 
chair in the living-room because 
Tom wants it,” I have heard 
Eunice sigh, before the divorce, 
with a look of injured-innocence- 


doing-her-duty. “It’s an eyesore, 
but he insists he can’t be comfort- 
able in any other.” Tom would 
naturally think how it was when 
he dropped in on Paula. 

“Get into that hammock, Tom, 
and I’ll mix you the coldest drink 
the refrigerator holds,” Paula 
would say. “There — relax. If 
there’s anything I enjoy looking at, 
it's a comfortable man.” 

A shabby rocking chair seems an 
unimportant thing, but, as a sym- 
bol, it can be vital. Eunice's pro- 
test against it was one of the 
countless revelations of the fact 
that she loved having her own way 
better than she loved - her husband. 

They always took their holiday 
at the beach because she preferred 
it, they attended her favorite 
bridge parties which he loathed. 

I am certain Paula never set out 
to steal Tom, that Tom tried hard 
to be faithful, and that the truth 
was that, by her selfishness, 
Eunice pushed him straight into 
Paula’s arms. 

To many girls the love factor 
plaj's no part whatever in choosing 
a husband. There was Phyllis. 

“Hal is a marvellous catch!” 
her mother said. “He can give you 
the best social position and he can 
afford to live up to it.” 

"He knows how to make money 
grow,” chimed in Dad. 

Aunts, uncles, counsins joined 
the chorus. It was like selecting a 
mink coat, or buying a house — 
fine bargain, snap it up while you 
can. But no one spoke of so 
trifling a matter as love. Had that 
silly sentimentality been men- 
tioned, Phyllis’s mother would 
have declared it the moonshine of 
adolescence. 
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Phyllis had been reared to that, 
but Hal was a big-hearted chap, 
unspoiled by the wealth lie had 
inherited, and imbued with the 
old-fashioned idea that love is 
something to be prized for a life- 
time. To him, it didn’t make sense 
to marry without it. 

It was several years before the 
overt break came, but it took Hal 
only a few months to wake up to 
the fact that what Phyllis had 
married was the security and social 
prestige. She had never married 
him. 

Her first pretence of devotion 
relaxed ; she grew indifferent to 
his interests, his talk. She made 
excuses to move into a room of 
her own, to close her door more 
and more often. For three years 
he stuck like a faithful burr; then 
began the week-end absences, the 
gossip coupling his name with 
Lena’s; finally, Phyllis’s journey to 
the divorce court. Phyllis believed 
herself deeply wronged. 

Doris and Frank were a pair of 


love-birds. Loving and doveing, 
billing and cooing, they wanted 
only each other. Frank’s pals 
razzed him ; couldn’t he spend 
even one evening with the old 
gang? He never did. 

She hovered over him, spent the 
evening entertaining him with 
music or cards. She devoted her- 
self to being, doing, giving every- 
thing that he desired. Then the 
baby came. 

At first, Frank was as thrilled 
as Doris. But as the months went 
on, he began to wonder where he 
came in. ‘‘Why can’t we go to 
the pictures like we used to?” he 
would propose. "But Frank — the 
baby !” Doris would cry reproach- 
fully. 

She discharged the nurse, 
against Frank’s wish, saying that 
she wanted to be all in all to 
Frank junior, and Frank senior 
slipped away to rejoin the old gang 
at last. 

Another year, and Doris was 
raging about Celia, a stenog- 
rapher. 

Angie was a born old maid, and 
although she married Roy she kept 
on being little old maid Angie 
just the same. 

“Why must you always shoot 
the window-shades up to the top, 
Roy?” she would fret. Or, “You 
don't have to move your cup over 
to the wrong side, even if you are 
left-handed ! You could stand a 
little inconvenience rather than 
spoil the looks of the table!" But 
her chief peeve was Roy’s devotion 
to Damon, his riding horse. 

"You always bring' a horsey 
odor when you come from the 
stable!” she would exclaim, screw- 
ing up her nose in disgust. “Stand 
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till while I squirt you with this 
codoriser.” 

There came a crisis. Damon met 
a tragic death. Roy, gritting bis 
teeth to hold back his pain, turned 
to Angie for comfort. “Well, 
that’s the end of that horrid odor,' 
Angie said. 

Something broke within him 
then. Kate understood how a fel- 
low feels when the horse he loves 
is struck down. Now, when Angie 
rails at Roy for spending his even- 
ings with Kate, he replies, “You 
don’t really want me around. It’s 
only your vanity that’s hurt at 

I believe every one of these mar- 
riages might have been saved if 
the wife had gone to work deter- 
minedly to build or rebuild her 
affection for the man she had mar- 
ried. Each one of these husbands 
sincerely cared for his wife; what 
drove him to the Other Woman 
was lack of response at home. It 
was the push, not the snatch. 

The average husband wants to 
stick — if he didn’t, why marry at 
all? 

But even the best of marriages 


will slip at times. Probably each 
one of these wives could have 
traced back to the beginning of 
t ouble. Eunice might have re- 
called the first time she insisted 
angrily that Tom must go with 
her to a bridge party. Doris knew 
that her trouble started when she 
neglected Frank for the baby. And 
so on. If only they had heeded the 
first sign of slipping! 

Every wife with a heartache 
should perk up at the thought that 
she has all the advantage. She was 
the woman her man chose out of 
a world of women; she is estab- 
lished in his home, his heart; she 
is the mother of his children. If 
she holds tightly to his affection by 
the warmth of her own attitude, 
it's dollars to doughnuts she'll 
never have to worry about any 
Other Woman. 

A man makes for cordiality, 
sympathy, understanding, as fast 
as a cat makes for the warmest 
fireside corner. With most hus- 
bands who have somebody so nice 
to come home to, the Paulas and 
the Lenas and the Celias haven’t 
the ghost of a show. 



Born maimed and poor, he died al 
26 — one of medicine's greatest. 

QN January 24, 1898, a boy was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, 
of Bendigo, Victoria. It was not 
entirely a happy event, for the boy 
began life with the heart-breaking 
handicap of a double club foot. 

In addition, he had the handicap 
of poverty. Despite these, Johnny 
Hunter was happy enough in his 
childhood, and, with his brother, 
found fun in the birds and fish, 
the creeks and trees, the things that 
only country children know. 

While Johnny was still young 
the family moved to Albury, New 
South Wales, and it was here that 
he first showed his unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge. When sent 
to clean boots he propped a book 
behind the polish tin, in order to 
brush and study simultaneously, 
and when he held a candle for a 
relative to chop wood the flame 
also provided light for his book. 

Young Johnny wanted to be a 
doctor. Many things may have in- 
spired this longing — his own af- 
fliction, the desire to help his 
fellow men ; or perhaps the ex- 
ample of another John Hunter, 
who, almost 200 years before, had 
been the greatest anatomist and 
surgeon of his century. 


JOHN O'BRIEN 

So Johnny went to Albury Dis- 
trict School, and after three years 
gained his Intermediate Certifi- 
cate. But this was as far as Al- 
bury could take him, and he began 
to look further afield. In Sydney 
was a school whose motto was 
"Faber est suae quisque fortunae”: 
every man is the maker of his own 
destiny. What better inspiration 
for an obscure country boy? This 
was Fort Street Model School, 
famous since 1849 for its amazing 
record. 

Old Fortians were everywhere. 
One, Sir Edmund Barton, had 
been our first Prime Minister; an- 
other, Sir Joseph Carruthers, had 
recently been the most distinguish- 
ed Premier in New South Wales 
history; still another, Charles 
Brunsdon Fletcher, was editing 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 
while at that very moment a young 
scientist named Dr. Douglas 
Mawson was making Australian 
history in the Antarctic. So John 
Hunter came to Fort Street, to 
make his own destiny. 

One of his classmates recalled, 
in after years, the impression he 
made : “His entrance into the class- 
room, late in Term will remain a 
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vivid memory ... a raw country 
youth, thin, dressed in a short grey 
suit and long black stockings, so 
that head and legs seemed almost 
to predominate, the dark hair 
brushed up from his lofty brow. 
A thin, pale, studious face, which 
bore a half-apologetic look, but 
frequently broke into irrepressible 
smile, the whole dominated then, 
as in all moments of excitement, 
by the glow of those wonderfully 
luminous eyes, expressive of innate 
power and deep spirituality.” 

It was probably at Fort Street, 
that the boy’s genius was first 
recognised and developed. When 
he matriculated in 1915, with 7 
As, a University exhibition and 
a bursary, John Hunter saw his 
dreams coming true. He enrolled 
in the Faculty of Medicine at Syd- 
ney University. 

The next three years were a 
period of difficulties and doubt. 
The bursary went a long way to- 
wards paying his own expenses, 
but in Albury was the mother he 
was bound to support. Refusing 
offers -of financial assistance he 
tried coaching. Thus did his neces- 
sity uncover the latent genius of a 
born teacher. Hunter was a fluent 
and logical lecturer, with the gift 
of collating the important facts, 
and, in passing them on, to inspire 
others with his own enthusiasm. 

In his first year he won the 
special prizes for zoology and bot- 
any and halved the Renwick 
Scholarship for general proficiency. 
That was the last occasion on 
which any other student was to 
equal him. In second year there 
were no special prizes, but Hunter 
was top man. Freed now of his 
financial burden he flung himself 


in to work with renewed vigor, 
and his academic honors Were 
dazzling. 

He graduated in 1920 with first 
class honors, high distinction, Uni- 
versity Medal, the Sandcs Prize 
for a surgical essay. 

As a fourth year student he was 
coaching fifth year students. In 
third year he had been appointed 
a prosector, and in fourth year a 
demonstrator in anatomy. For all 
this success, he was still the shy-' 
smiling country boy. 

In 1920, John Irvine Hunter, 
M.B., ChM., became a house sur- 
geon at Royal Prince Alfred Hos- 
pital, Sydney. Again he stood at 
the crossroads. Was his genius to 
find employment in a hospital 
ward, or find a place in research 
and teaching? At this time J. T. 
Wilson, Challis Professor of Anat- 
omy, who had guided Hunter 
through six triumphal years, found 
his duties increasing beyond his 
capacity. Simultaneously the uni- 
versity’s funds were increased. So 
were man and opportunity met, 
and at 22 John Hunter was ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of 
Anatomy — the youngest profes- 
sor ever to be appointed to any 
first-class university in the world. 

The university showed vision, 
not only in the appointment, but in 
the decision to send the young 
man abroad in 1921 to study the 
latest in teaching and medical sci- 
ence. After a period in America 
and at Cambridge, Hunter was 
appointed honorary demonstrate 
at University College, London. 
Again blessed by circumstance he 
found himself working under that 
great Australian, Professor Graf- 
ton Elliott Smith, a brilliant anat- 
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ing anthropologists. Hunter’s first 
sensational success came with a 
lecture to the British Anatomical 
Society on the development of the 
human ovum. It was now realised 
he might one day equal that other 
Hunter of two centuries before. 
Elliot Smith later described his 
protege as the leading anatomist 
of the British Empire. 

This period in England was 
Hunter’s most interesting and hap- 
piest. A keen anthropologist, he 
delved with Elliot Smith into the 
mysteries of the Piltdown Skull, 
the oldest known relic of true 
man, and, independent of his 
teacher, formed his own theory of 
the harmony between the skull and 
jawbone. Elliot Smith enthusiasti- 
cally helped him record his find- 
ings, and Hunter departed for 
Amsterdam to place them before 
the Congress of Anthropologists. 
Facing scepticism and patronage, 
he pitted himself against the keen- 
est intellects of Europe, and con- 


verted them to the new reconstruc- 

It was during this visit to Hol- 
land that his thesis on the fore- 
brain of the kiwi was written, a 
work which later won him a Doc- 
torate of Medicine. 

On his return to Sydney in 
1922 Hunter was appointed Chal- 
lis Professor of Anatomy — at 
the age of 24. He flung himself 
into re-organisation of the faculty, 
on January 30, 1924, married 
Miss Hazel MacPhcrson, and 
shortly after took his degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, with first 
class honors, the University Medal 
and the Ethel Talbot Memorial 
Prize. 

But his magnificent obsession 
was research, and, associating him- 
self with Dr. N. B. Royle, he had 
tackled the scourge of spastic para- 
lysis. After long and patient ex- 
periments with animals the two 
men reached revolutionary conclu- 
sions: the sympathetic nerve sys- 
tem stabilises or “locks” the limb 
in position where muscular action 
has placed it, until a fresh impulse 
arrives from the brain and permits 
it to move again. If the spinal 
nerve is impaired, the sympathetic 
nerve keeps the limb rigid in the 
last position it was impelled to 
take; in other words, spastic para- 
lysis. The experiments of Hunter 
and Royle showed that if the sym- 
pathetic nerve were severed, the 
limb would often be released and 
paralysis cured. 

So much for the guinea-pig 
stage, and it fell to Hunter to put 
the theory to its first human test. 
In Lewisham Hospital, Sydney, 
was a veteran of World War I, 
his right leg crippled by spastic 
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paralysis. On September 1, 1923, 
Professor Hunter operated, sever- 
ing the sympathetic nerve. And the 
soldier walked 1 Sensation swept 
the medical world, and Hunter 
and Royle were, invited to attend 
the clinical congress of the College 
of Surgeons in New York to ex- 
plain their discoveries. 

No Australian has ever been so 
singularly honored as this 26-year- 
old doctor, as he faced the great 
assembly at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, there were 2.500 surgeons 
present, representing almost every 
nation on earth, when Johnny 
Hunter of Alburv rose to deliver 
the John B. Murphy Memorial 
Oration. Gone now were the 
doubts and fears, the awkwardness 
of the country youth. His eyes 
shone with an inspired happiness, 
confidence in his own discov- 
eries and the wistful ness of a 
dream come true. When the ora- 
tion had ended there was silence, 
the silence of spellbound wonder, 
then the storm of applause broke 
. — . a storm which carried him 
through the universities and medi- 


cal schools of America, lecturing, 
demonstrating, explaining. On to 
England, and lectures at London 
and Cambridge, then tragedy ! The 
tired, over-worked body that was 
John Hunter contracted typhoid' 
fever. The illness was short and 
final. On December 10 he was 
dead. 

So closed one of the most me- 
teoric careers in the history of 
mankind. As a correspondent 
quoted: “In the hot fit of life, 
atip-toc on the highest point of be- 
ing, the happy-starred, full-blooded 
spirit shoots into the spiritual 

There arc memorials in bronze 
and stone: at Fort Street School a 
bas-relief by public subscription; 
at Svdnev University is the Hun 
terian Theatre, a strange parallel 
to the Hunterian Museum found- 
ed bv his illustrious namesake In 
London. But his real memorial is 
the inspiration which his beauty 
of character, devotion to an ideal, 
and astounding career have be- 
queathed to a sick and troubled 
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bogus HUSBAND 


jgERTRANDE GUERRE was 
a beautiful young woman of 
28, old-fashioned enough to be in 
love with her husband, devoted to 
her son, and with no idea of figur- 
ing as the central character in one 
of history’s classic crime cases. 

Elderly Uncle Pierre, a relative 
of her husband’s, had always been 
on good terms with her; she re- 
garded him with interest and re- 
spect as a valuable part of the 
family until one day he turned 
into a mischievous oid man. 

"I don’t think that’s your hus- 
band at all,” he whispered to her 
When young Martin Guerre’s back 
was turned. 

Angrv fire flushed the girl’s 
eyes. “Martin not my husband? 
Uncle, you — you must be — 
joking. You saw us married. You 
were at the church. I don’t like 
such jokes.” 

Uncle Pierre looked sombre. 
“Do j'ou really think that is Mar- 
tin?" he asked, nodding at the 
husband busy in the garden. 

The things Bertrande said to 


him have not been preserved for 
posterity, but they were bitter and 
pointed. For Bertrande’s modesty 
deeply resented the suggestion that 
she could share a bed with a man 
who was not her husband, she had 
the happiness of her little son very 
much at heart — and in any case, 
Uncle Pierre must be going mad! 

Unless ! Suddenly Ber- 

trande realised it all. She, because 
of her true love for her husband 
Martin, had been able to forgive 
and forget; but the past had sim- 
mered in Uncle Pierre’s mind a.nd 
now he was trying to make mis- 
chief. 

Martin had been still a very 
young man when he married Ber- 
trande dc Rols, of the town of 
Artigues. A young man and a bad 
one, according to his record, for 
he had stolen money from his own 
father, and had run from the reg- 
ion of his birth, a hunted man. At 
the age of 22 he became the proud 
father of a son, he had settled 
down under the benign influence 
of Bertrande’s love, and the fami- 
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ly existed happily enough until, 
one day, Martin disappeared. 

Bertrande was disconsolate, and 
believed daily that he would re- 
turn with some reasonable explan- 
ation. Perhaps he was lying ill 
somewhere; perhaps a broken leg 
in a field . . . 

But the days lengthened into 
months, the months into years, and 
while Uncle Pierre's storming be- 
came less violent and Bertrande’s 
heartache less acute, the baby son 
grew to be eight years old, and 
Martin, his father, presumed 

Then, one day, Martin Guerre 
came back. His four sisters saw 
him first and hailed him with great 
joy; for he had gone to his mo- 
ther to find out how things were 
at home, and if Bertrande had 
waited for him . . . She had; and 
when he went to her she opened 
her arms and wept on his shoul- 
der, and murmured her great de- 
light at his return. 

Could she forgive? She answer- 
ed that with a kiss. Even Uncle 
Pierre stopped his storming and 
gave Martin a welcoming hand- 
shake. In the years that followed, 
bygones were bygones. Martin was 
the man Bertrande expected him to 
be, and their boy was happy with 
his new-found father. 

And that was still the tranquil 
state of affairs that morning when 
Uncle Pierre, now getting old, let 
the bitterness break out of his 
mind and asked, “Do you really 
think that man is Martin?” That 
was the past he was endeavoring 
to throw up at his nephew. And 
Bertrande had reason to be angry, 
for the eyes and the senses may 
be deceived, but not the heart ; and 


the love she bore her husband 
could never have given recogni- 
tion to an impostor, although re- 
latives and friends alike could see 
with their Own eyes that this was 
none other than the wild boy and 
good husband, Martin Guerre. 

Uncle Pierre’s voice was silenc- 
ed, but his bitterness remained. He 
commenced around the place to 
stir up suspicion by his whispering 
against Martin and quickly, be- 
fore resentment could take action 
against him, he trumped up a 
charge on which he had Martin 

An enquiry was held before the 
High Court of Toulouse. 

One after another the people of 
Artigues and the surrounding dis- 
trict came forward to identify 
Martin. The baker, who had gone 
to school with him years ago ; the 
baker's wife who had known him, 
even before that. Friends of the 
Guerre family who remembered 
tlie day he was born and had 
known him ever since. The family 
and friends of Bertrande de Rols, 
who had known him as long as his 
wife. Yes, the old uncle’s bitter 
mind found no support in the en- 
tire town. The old uncle was 
crazy and that was the end of it. 
The ridiculous situation, of a man 
disputing the identity of his own 
nephew, created wide comment 
throughout the district. 

And towards the close of the en- 
quiry the crazy old uncle received 
his first sdpport from a local cob- 
bler, an old man, who remarked 
that Martin Guerre now wore 
boots several sizes larger than he 
had worn before he went awaj’, so 
that he might not be the same 
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Matters stood thus when a crisis 
arose. Into the court of Toulouse 
stumped a man with a wooden 
leg. An elderly, weather-beaten 
man, with scars on his body. 

“I am Martin Guerre,” he said. 
“That is my wife. That is my 
Uncle Pierre. I became restless 
and ran away from home. I joined 
the army and took part in the siege 
of Saint Lourent, where I lost 
this leg.” 

The confusion caused in the 
court by this statement is some- 
thing which can be best pictured 
by the imagination. But it was not 
all. When the two claimants to 
the name of Martin Guerre stood 
side by side there was no longer 
any doubt. People who relied on 
years of memory to identify the 
first, immediately recognised the 
second. Points of difference began 
to come back to them. The man 
with the wooden leg took a smaller 
size in boots, as the cobbler said 
he should. 

The sisters of Martin Guerre 
swooned as they realised their mis- 


take. The faithful Bcrtrande saw 
then how her heart had betrayed 
her, and was overcome by confu- 
sion at the life she had lived with 
a man who was not her husband. 
Uncle Pierre was no longer a 
crazy old man — he was the astute 
one who, though he had been de- 
ceived at first, slowly noticed, and 
read the meaning of, the minute 
differences in these men who were 
so nearly doubles. 

And the false Martin? He 
broke down the pretence of years, 
acknowledging that he had lied, 
and that his real name was Arn- 
auld du Thil. 

Then memories began to work 
indeed, and this time on a far more 
accurate line. Arnauld du Thil? 
The fraud, the thief, the man who 
had, as everybody knew, commit- 
ted rape? Arnauld du Thil! 

The enquiry turned into a trial 
— a trial at which many charges 
were proffered against du Thil, a 
list to which was added fraudulent 
impersonation of Martin Guerre. 

The verdict was not difficult to 
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foresee: it was implicit in the 
■words the prisoner uttered when 
lie said, “I am Arnauld du Thil,” 
for his life had made his name a 
synonym for guilt. 

The High Court of Toulouse 
condemned him, first of all, to 
make amends — a faire amende 
honorable. This was to be done by 
kneeling in front of the church in 
Artigues, clad only in his shirt, 
bare-headed and with a rope round 
his neck, a lighted torch in his 
hand. Thus humiliated he was to 
sue for pardon from God, from 
the King, from the law, from the 
real Martin Guerre and the se- 
duced Bertrande. All this he did. 

A public execution was a divert- 
ing spectacle to the people, garn- 
ished with the horror that accom- 
panied such hangings. 

Arnauld du Thil was let swing 
from a gibbet until the life was 


choked out of him, while his body 
contorted horribly, to the delight 
of the crowd. The gibbet, to em- 
phasise the nature of the crime, 
was erected before the house of the 
real Martin and Bertrande 
Guerre ; and after the body of the 
man was dead it was cut down and 
burnt in the market place, while 
Bertrande became accustomed to 
her real husband’s having a wood- 
en leg. . 

All of this occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1560, when Elizabeth had 
been two years Queen of England. 

Arnauld du Thil had sought to 
prove for several years that there 
is no finer refuge from justice than 
the bed of another man’s wife — 
a thesis which, in spite of his tem- 
porary success, it is difficult to 
sustain in view of his fate. 

And Bertrande Guerre, at long 
last, slept with her husband. 
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GEORGE RANDALL 



AUSTRALIANS can't make up 
their minds about betting. 
They don’t agree how punting 
should be conducted, and neither 
do their six separate State Govern- 
ments. 

In a welter of inconsistent and 
confusing gambling laws the Aus 
tralian in Melbourne slinks to a 
starting-price bookmaker in a lane 
behind the pub, but his fellow- 
countryman in Adelaide strolls 
openly into a well-conducted bet- 
ting shop. 

South Australia and the island 
of Tasmania are the only States 
that recognise that a man will 
have his bet on the horses, whether 
he can get to the course or not. 
So they have legalised off-the- 
coursc betting, and it was the 
smallest of the States, Tasmania, 
that gave the lead. 

The other four States still try 
to stamp out starting-price bet- 
ting. And while their police pur- 
sue the slippery unlicensed book- 
maker, public controversy rages 


every once in a while on whether 
it would be commonsensical to 
give up the hopeless fight and 
change the law. 

When a punter wants to make 
a bet in Tasmania he can go to 
the nearest bookmakers’ club and 
back his choice in a dozen plain 
and fancy ways, comfortable in the 
knowledge that he is within the 
jaw. It has been that way in the 
island State since the Parliament 
of Tasmania passed the Book- 
makers’ Act in December, 1932. 

Previously bookmakers did not 
operate in Tasmania and all the 
profits of the betting business were 
going to the starting-price bookies 
and the publicans running the 
hotels, where many operated il- 
legally. Attendance at race meet- 
ings had dwindled to such a point 
that the old-established racing 
clubs were threatened with ex- 
tinction. Potentially substantial 
revenue, in betting tax, was being 
diverted from the Government. 

Tasmania took a bold step when 
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it. not only legalised bookmakers 
but also permitted betting on and 
off\the racecourses. Until South 
Australia copied its legislation in 
part,\Tas’mania was the only State 
in the Commonwealth to concen- 
trate betting off the course in “ap- 
proved premises,” popularly known 
as bookmakers' clubs. 

Betting premises are permitted 
in every centre where there is suf- 
ficient population, and in the two 
principal cities — Hobart and 
Launceston — the central book- 
makers’ clubs are supplemented by 
smaller premises in some suburbs. 

Unless there is mid-week rac- 
ing, the clubs are normally open 
for business on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, and on Monday to 
settle bets laid on the racing of the 
preceding Saturday. To protect 
and encourage Tasmanian racing, 
however, it is provided in the 
Bookmakers’ Act that betting 
premises shall not remain open 
after 1 p.m. if a race meeting is 
being held within 15 miles of the 
centre where the club is estab- 
lished. 

Consequently, on Saturday after- 
noons the fielders repair to the 
local galloping, trotting or grey- 
hound race meetings and many of 
their clients follow them. In this 
important particular, Tasmania 
differs from South Australia. 

While the clubs are open, the 
spacious premises are thronged, 
particularly on Saturday morn- 
ings. In them is concentrated the 
entire betting interest of the com- 
munity, and the patrons form a 
representative cross-section from 
the solid business man to the bloke 
who does not do much outside his 
punting. Men and women are ad- 


mitted, but persons under 21 are 
barred. 

In the large city clubs, the book- 
makers rent cubicles from the Bet- 
ting Control Board and there they 
provide the opportunity for every 
conceivable way of laying a bet. 
Nor is the field restricted. A 
punter can have a flutter on any- 
thing from the English Derby to 
the local greyhound puppy stakes. 
Bets are frequently laid on races 
in every State in the Common- 
wealth. 

Most interest, however, at- 
taches to Melbourne and Tasman- 
ian racing, with a substantial fol- 
lowing for events in Sydney and 
Adelaide. The punters are as 
closely in touch with mainland 
form as the average man on the 
course in Melbourne or Sydney, 
and they know as much about the 
betting market for fluctuations in 
the prices are flashed frequently to 
a bookmakers’ representative, who 
distributes them immediately to all 
the fielders. 

The prices are set out on a board 
to each bookmaker's cubicle, 
which is flanked by large sheets, 
from which the bettor can select 
doubles, trebles, or four-winners. 
These sheets are often prepared by 
men who apparently have some 
knowledge of sign writing and 
execute them in colors. 

If a bettor cannot get the 
double he wants, he can back the 
two horses on the multiple board. 
The odds on the multiple are usu- 
ally a point higher than the 
straight-out bet, and the prices 
quoted for the two horses chosen 
are multiplied. Place cards on 
which the bettor tries to name four 
placed horses seem to offer an easy 
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way to win money, but this sim- 
plicity is deceptive. Prices offered 
on the horses arc added together 
in this bet, but the bookmakers 
generally name the races from 
which horses may be chosen. 

On a Tasmanian racecourse a 
punter can back a horse running 
in Melbourne eight different ways : 
Starting-price for a win or a place 
with the bookmakers, each way on 
the local totalisator, each way at 
Melbourne totalisator odds with 
the bookmakers, and each way 
with the bookmakers, and each 
way with the bookmakers at 
starting price. 

The bookmakers are allowed to 
take only straight-out bets on local 
events on the Tasmanian race- 
courses, so that they will not com- 
pete with the totalisator, from 
which the club conducting the 
meeting derives revenue. 

In other ways as well the Book- 
makers’ Act guards the interests 
of Tasmanian racing clubs. The 
bookmakers pay 2£ per cent, on all 
bets laid on Tasmanian races, and, 
no matter where the bet is laid, 
this revenue goes to the club pro- 
moting the race. 

Another 2-J per cent, of all bets 
laid on Tasmanian racecourses on 
interstate racing goes to the club 
at whose meeting, the bet is laid. 

A turnover tax of two per cent, 
on all bets laid in the bookmakers’ 
clubs on mainland races goes to the 
Betting Control Board, and the 
balance after paying administrative 
expenses is paid into consolidated 

In one year betting on main- 
land events at places other than 
racecourses (on which two per 
cent, commission was payable to 


the State Government) 
£841,179, and the com 
paid was £16,823. The . 
of the Betting Control feoard 
amounted to £2,035. Commission 
paid to Tasmanian racing clubs 
was £30,521, and total /tax col- 
lected by the board was £51,854. 

The influence of this revenue, 
combined with a general boom in 
racing, was evident in four months 
including last Christmas, when six 
races for stakes of £1,000 each 
were included in the programmes 
of Tasmanian racing clubs. These 
figures are seen to be substantial 
when it is realised that the entire 
population of Tasmania is less 
than 250,000. 

Tasmanian bookmakers are 
easily the most heavily taxed in 
Australia, for they pay Id. on 
every bet up to 10s. and 3d. on 
every bet over that amount. In 
one year, one Tasmanian book- 
maker paid £1714 in ticket tax 
and £5,023 in turnover tax. 

The Betting Control Board 
comprises two representatives of 
galloping clubs, two of trotting 
clubs, one from the greyhound 
racing clubs and a Government 
nominee. On the course, full 
power of controlling bookmakers 
is vested in the racing club stew- 
ards. Any intricate dispute goes 
before the Betting Control Board, 
but the system works so well there 
is not one dispute in 100,000 bets. 

Each bookmaker has to lodge a 
guarantee of £500. He also sub- 
mits each year a statement of his 
assets in a sealed envelope bearing 
his name. This is held by the board 
and is not opened unless it is con- 
sidered necessary to investigate the 
bookmaker’s standing. 



Immediately after a race each 
jookmaker hands to a represen- 
tative of the racing club where lie 
is operating a record of his betting 
on that event, which becomes the 
property of the club. In addition, 
each fielder provides weekly a copy 
of all betting in the approved 
premises. These records are use- 
ful if it is necessary to inquire 
into the betting on a horse. 

Generally the system works as 
smoothly as any in Australia. 
There is some illegal betting, but 
it is comparatively limited and the 
heavy taxes paid by bookmakers 
are an incentive to them to co- 
operate in squashing unlicensed 
operators. 

The Tasmanian Government in 
its gambling legislation has taken 
the realistic view that betting can- 
not be stopped and is best trans- 
acted openly under control. That 
way, the law does not make law- 
breakers of men who like a gamble 
but would prefer to do it within 
the law. 

But in the largest States of 
Australia a hopeless battle goes on 


against the underground punting. 
The public — since most citizens 
insist that a man will enjoy bets 
for an afternoon’s pleasure — re- 
fuses to bow to the law. The il- 
legal bookmakers flourish. They 
pay their fines, but few of them 
are deterred. The penalties are 
not severe enough to put them out 
of business. Their profits far out- 
weigh their fines. 

Public revenue is lost not only 
in the loss of betting tax but in 
the cost of attempting to enforce 
the law. While Mother Grundy 
causes our biggest communities to 
cling tenaciously to an outmoded 
and impracticable law a number 
of policemen are assigned to pur- 
suing the illegal bookie, who (par- 
ticularly in Sydney, with its post- 
war outbreak of violence) more 
profitably could be engaged in 
more consequential police duties. 

The “blue-stocking vote" stays 
reform’s hand, and nothing gets 
done. Meantime, in little Tas- 
mania police, bookmakers, punters 
and Treasury are happier because 
off-the-course betting is legalised. 
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DAPHNE CAMPBELL is a 
Jass from Orange who grew 
up on a large orchard, joined the 
AAMWS when the Japs bombed 
Pearl Harbor, and overnight be- 
came, without any theatrical am- 
bitions or aspirations, the star of 
a great Australian film. 

If that doesn’t make sense at 
first sight — and why should it, 
when this girl stepped into a role 
which many amateur and profes- 
sional actresses in Australia covet- 
ed so greatly ? Except that Daphne 
Campbell had a stepping-stone and 
this is the story: 

Harry Watt, sent to Australia 
by Ealing Studios to make a typi- 
cally Australian film, was at a 
complete loss to find a girl who 
summed up, in appearance and per- 
sonality, the qualities that went 
with the life of the Australian 
bush. The sophistication of profes- 
sional circles didn’t put over his 
angle at all ; nor did city girls have 
just the things Watt knew were 
necessary for the success of' his 
picture. 

At his wit’s end, Watt was 


about to cable London, asking 
them to send out an English act- 
ress for the part, and when he 
went to his office one morning with 
that intention he tied with the 
postman for first place at the office 
door. Pecking thoughtfully over 
the new mail delivery he came up- 
on a little magazine published by 
the AAMWS — “Uniform 
News”. And there, staring at him 
from the cover of this paper, was 
the fresh face of Lance-Corporal 
Daphne Campbell. 

“I won’t have to send that cable 
if I can get this girl,” Watt said. 

In camp Daphne Campbell 
knew she had been photographed 
for the cover of “Uniform News”, 
but she didn't know the repercus- 
sions that would follow. Only 
when she was officially instructed 
by her C.O. to report for a screen 
test did she begin to wonder. And 
then she reported as a matter of 
duty, without giving the matter 
any very serious consideration. 

Even after the screen test had 
been made, Daphne did not know 
the full story. 
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\ But 48 hours later she knew — 
the fantastic, storybook, Holly- 
woodian tale had come true for 
her. Her photograph on a maga- 
zine cover had attracted the at- 
tention of the Right Man — and 
Daphne Campbell had stepped 
from cover girl to film star, lack 
of previous experience no objec- 

Daphne knew that this kind of 
story had been told about far-off 
people like Jinx Falkenburg, who 
was photographed on American 
magazine covers and from them 
was chosen by Columbia as film 
talent. But it was definitely in the 
category of things which, if it hap- 
pened at all in far places, “can’t 
happen here” — until it actually 
did happen. 

For another cover girl had made 
good in Lance-Corporal Campbell 
— she had become the feminine 
lead of Ealing’s Australian film, 
“The Overlanders,” playing oppo- 
site the gifted Chips Rafferty, the 
tallest actor on the screen. 

Being a cover girl was no plan- 
ned part of the life which began 
on a large orchard near Orange, 
New South Wales, where a baby 
daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell. Growing up in 
the healthy outdoor atmosphere, 
horsemanship was a bigger and 
more glamorous ambition than 
stagecraft to her ; and every single 
incident in her child-life bound her 
to the open country, far off, it 
seemed, from the life of a film star. 

But it gave her, in steady suc- 
cessive stages, the qualities of self- 
reliance and poise which schools of 
dramatic art try to impart with all 
the skill at their command. 
Daphne was going to primary 


school when, one day, she was bit- 
ten by a snake on the way home. 
Did she go howling for mother? 
No; she made for the tool shed, 
in childish determination to get a 
hatchet and chop off the little toe, 
which had been bitten: that, she 
knew, would be the safe thing to 
do. It is only by the fortunate 
accident that Papa Campbell was 
in the tool shed, and hustled her 
off for medical treatment, that 
Daphne still has five toes on each 
foot ... 

And it is out of such self-reli- 
ance as this that there was born 
in Daphne the independence, the 
almost casual action “off her own 
bat,” which characterises her sub- 
sequent career. 

When the Japs bombed Pearl 
Harbor and the Pacific War was 
on, she saw her own personal duty 
clearly. Worrying over alternat- 
ives and nail-biting had no more 
place in her mind than any evas- 
ion: her place was in the Aus- 
tralian Army Medical Women’s 
Services, and she walked calmly 
into the lounge-room of her beauti- 
ful Orange home and said to her 
parents, "I’m going into camp to- 
morrow.” 

The decision was Daphne’s 
own, and irrevocable. There were 
no long farewells, no useless heart- 
burnings or frayed discussions. To- 
morrow she went away — not on 
a tour of adventure, but on duty. 
There was neither fear of hard- 
ship nor the glamor of camp life 
• for her ; she had ridden horses far, 
had camped on the hard earth 
often, and had lived already the 
part she was determined to live in 
uniform. Daphne was a realist. 

She was sent to the hospital at 
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Darwin, and was there on that 
terrible February morning when 
the Japanese planes struck out of 
the blue, and without warning 
bombs began to fall. And through 
that shattering experience she 
went quietly, firmly, fatalistically. 
When it was all over she was still 
alive, and had been of service. 
That was good. 

The same happy-go-lucky real- 
ism attended her when, long after- 
wards, she was instructed to re- 
port for her film test — and then 
seconded to Watt at Alice Springs 
for the making of “The Over- 

And here the next, intensely 
personal phase of her life opened 
out with dramatic naturalness. 

For two months the film unit 
had been on location in the 
Centre. Daphne had been learning 
things she had never thought about 


— things to do with being a film 
star. She had been working hard, 
as had all the company. When the 
invitation came to a station ball 
200 miles away, Daphne climbed 
aboard a truck and rode over with 
the others for a week-end’s enter- 
tainment. 

At the other end of that journey 
lav Heart's Desire. When the 
truck swayed to a standstill a 
young RAAF officer came forward 
and helped her down to the ground 

— a young officer she had met be- 
fore in Darwin. A DFC winner 
on long-service leave, he was stay- 
ing here, though his home was at 
Camoowcal, Queensland. Stephen 
led her inside. They shared the 
first dance, and from that moment 
they were in love. 

A fortnight later, back at work, 
Daphne Campbell walked over to 
Harry Watt and said, “Mr. Watt, 
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Pm a married woman now.” As 
casually as that she had become 
the wife of Stephen Calder, know- 
ing her mate when she met him. 

And Daphne just went on with 
the work of making “The Over- 
landers.” When that was com- 
pleted she took Stephen to Orange. 
They walked into her parents’ 
home and, “Mum and dad, this 
is Stephen,” she said. “He’s my 
husband.” 

This very certain young person 
who was brought by the postman 
to worried Harry Watt that morn- 
ing as a cover girl, made her fame 
international with her work in 
this, her first film. For as a re- 
sult of it she has had offers of film 
work from both Hollywood and 
London. 

For most girls the story of the 
cover girl who starred in a film 
and got married, all within three 
months, would be a good-lpck 
story hard to beat. To have over- 
seas contracts held out in addition 
would be just about Rainbow’s 
End. 

The Campbell touch — now the 


Calder touch — was unchanging. 
Hollywood was all right, and be- 
ing a film star had its allurement: 
but Daphne’s husband was out of 
the air force, running a private 
plane service between Alice 
Springs and isolated inland sta- 
tions, with mail and supplies. 
Daphne loved her husband and 
h er life — to her, distant fields 
were no greener. 

The CAVALCADE represent- 
ative enquired of Daphne, “Are 
you going to carry on your film 
career?” She smiled and said, 
“You’ll have to ask my husband 
that.” 

Stephen, too, smiled and, 
“You’d better ask my wife,” he 

There isn’t much you can do 
about that; but, with success laid 
at her feet, and the world await- 
ing, indications are that Daphne 
Campbell, cover-girl star of “The 
Overlanders,” would rather fly 
across the desert with Stephen 
than lunch at the Brown Derby 
at the next table to Gary Cooper 
— or win an Oscar. 
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'J’HEY call me “Everybody’s 
Uncle.” 

I am the target of more jokes 
than Bob Hope ever thought of. 
I’m often criticised, and more 
often stigmatised. Many people 
consider my shop — and any other 
pawnshop — a depot for stolen 
goods. When you pass my shop you 
probably quicken your step and 
thank your lucky stars I haven’t 
yet got my tentacles around you. 

That’s all wrong. I consider my 
business as ethical and legitimate 
as any other honest livelihood — 
indeed, the pawnbroker of long 
standing must have integrity be- 
yond reproach. 

Personally, I think of myself 
as a poor man’s banker, the man 
to whom the needy go for an over- 
draft which will tide them over a 
difficult period. Take that little 
girl who left my shop five min- 
utes ago; she’s married to a man 
who is on strike, who for the past 


month has not given her any 
money, and who, despite that, still 
considers he should eat as regu- 
larly and as well as he has done 
in the past. 

What’s she to do — take a beat- 
ing tonight from her husband, or 
come to me? She comes to me. I 
give her £5 loan on her watch, 
and in a month's time she can 
have it back for £5/2/6. Her 
medical expenses would be more 
than that if she didn’t give her 
husband a good meal tonight. 

I’m a good pawnbroker. I’ve 
been in the business for more than 
30 years, and I haven’t made many 
mistakes, either, in my judgment 
of people or the value of goods. 
My clients trust me, and some of 
them have been on my books ever 
since I opened my shop. 

Time and time again I have re- 
stored to their owners valuables 
which have been left in the pockets 
of pawned suits. Once I found 
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£65 in a pocket — the price of an 
engagement ring the borrower in- 
tended to buy. I not only sought 
him out to return it, but when I 
learnt its purpose I sold him a 
ring at three-quarters the cost of 
the same ring at a jeweller’s. 

You'd be surprised if you saw 
some of the names in my books. 
One man I could mention is con- 
sidered to be one of our richest 
men, vet he has been my client for 
32 years. For him, I’m holding a 
gold chronograph stopwatch, and 
i expect to hold it for many years 
to come. He pays me the interest 
regularly each month, so he’s what 
you call a gilt-edged investment. 

No, he doesn’t need money, but 
his son does. The watch has a great 
sentimental value for the old man, 
and he intends to hand it down to 
his son. But he thinks if he gives 
it to the boy now it will end up in 
a pawnshop anyway. So, he has 
left the watch in my charge and 
his will mentions its whereabouts. 

He feels that his memory at 
least will prevent the son from 
pawning it. When I hand that 
stopwatch over to the executors of 
his will I’ll feel that I’m losing 
an old friend. 

The next oldest inhabitant of 
my shop was a sewing machine. I 
had it for 25 years. A middle-aged 
woman brought it to me; her hus- 
band had died and she was moving 
into a room where she barely had 
enough room to sleep, let alone 

She told me, when she brought 
it, that she’d be coming back for 
it when she again had a home of 
her own. That was 25 years ago, 
and she collected it last week. 
Funny, isn’t it, that a sewing ma- 
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chine can symbolise a woman’s 
hopes? My wife and I gave her 
a little something from the shop 
as a present for her new home. 

Most pawnbrokers are honest- 
ask a policeman. We stand in 
pretty well with the police, be- 
cause we can be very helpful to 
them. Often I’ve made it possible 
for them to return goods to owners 
before either they or the owners 
knew of the theft. 

A fellow came to me once with 
a vacuum cleaner. There was noth- 
ing to suggest that he hadn’t ac- 
quired it honestly, but a pawn- 
broker develops a sense about these 
things, and, somehow, I felt that 
a little co-operation from the Pol- 
ice Department wouldn’t be out of 
place. 

Two minutes after he walked 
into the shop, detectives arrived 
to question him. He’d taken the 
vacuum cleaner from a car parked 
about 100 yards away, and he’s 
still wondering how, with only 
myself in the shop, I was able to 
get in touch with the police. 

If you’re wondering the same 
thing, I'm afraid the method is a 
trade secret; but you can bet that 
if I want them I can have detec- 
tives in my shop in less time than 
it takes to say “How much on 
this?” 

This intuition I’ve spoken about 
is a priceless asset to every pawn- 
broker. You get to be a fairly good 
judge of the human race when you 
see it under the conditions I do. 
The moment a client comes into 
my shop, I’ve tabbed him. Nerv- 
ousness isn’t always a reliable 
guide to honesty — even for crim- 
inals there’s a first time, and I’m 
prepared to bet that the first time 
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I’ve had many criminals in my 
shop — but the moment they put 
their foot over the step I’m pretty 
certain whether they’ve come with 
something of their own or some- 
thing which was somebody else’s a 
short time ago. If he’s pawning 
a suit, I take a look at his size and 
visualise him inside the suit. If 
my mind’s eye sees that the pants 
are baggy at the rear, I pause a 
little in our dealings; but if it’s 
his size, the proposition is moder- 
ately safe. 

Criminals know I’m not a 
“fence,” and I’m rarely approach- 
ed with “hot” stuff. When I am, 
my intuition goes to work, and 
warns me that if I accept the stuff, 
I’m asking for trouble. I don’t 
accept it. 

When I’m doubtful I mentally 
check with police lists of stolen 
goods. Every morning I get a re- 
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cord of all goods reported stolen. 
The moment I sign for that re- 
cord I am liable to prosecution if 
I take in articles mentioned on it. 
I'm not allowed too manv mis- 
takes,. and if I made them I’d be 
seeing my wife only on visiting 
— and I’m a family man. 

Then, three times a week I get 
a summary of stolen goods. My 
training enables me to remember 
every description on those lists. 
There’s a chance, of course, that 
I’ll accept stuff stolen from a home 
whose occupants are, say, on holi- 
days, and therefore haven’t report- 
ed the loss. 

If I take them — and I rarely 
do — 1 can claim compensation 
from the owner or the insurance 
company when I hand them back. 
That’s fair enough. 

My own shop has never been 
robbed, and that goes for most 
pawnshops ■ — for a very good reas- 
on. Each morning I sign myself 
in by telephone, using a code word 
known only to me and mv wife; 
every night I sign myself out. If 
I didn’t do that, within 10 min- 
utes of the same time every work- 
ing day, you’d see a shiny black 
car draw up outside the shop on 
the day I missed phoning, to find 
out why. 

Another thing — my shop is alive 
with burglar alarms, and in the 
event of one starting to ring that 
same car would be there within 
60 seconds. In the event of a 
fault in mechanism starting the 
alarm, I must stay until it has 
been repaired. That’s one alibi for 
staying out late which my wife 
accepts. 

But let us say that I am rob- 
bed: my own loss would not be 
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great, for the moment I enter a 
pledge in my books it is automati- 
cally insured, for the amount 1 
have lent on it. So that I am able 
H to compensate to that value. 

■ Who are pawnbroker’s best cus- 
H tomers? At the top of the list, 
■ definitely I’d say, are gamblers, 
and particularly those who attend 
^R baccarat schools; next, the “good 
time Charlies,” the men who like 
^R to make an impression without the 
wherewithal to make it ; musicians, 
V artists, newspapermen ; and you 
1 can go on from there yourself — 
and don’t hesitate to include men 
and women of high professional 
I standing. 

R Pawnbroking is a serious busi- 
ness, just as any other occupation 
B is. But we have our fun. A friend 
and I have a standing bet — two 
* drinks on Friday night — about 
the most peculiar pledge we’ve re- 
ceived during the week. It costs 
I® us money, mostly, because we’ve 
H become connoisseurs of oddities, 
B and we’ll pay more than the true 
j W worth of an article to make sure 
we get it. 


Once I got a glass eye, and 
made the mistake of ringing Sol. 

I don’t know how he went about 
it, but he rang back next day to 
say that he had an artificial arm: 
it had cost him 30s. — twice the 
amount I’d given for the eye, and 
he claimed that he had won the 
bet. On Friday afternoon I was 
wondering how I could put the 
bet beyond question when a man 
came to my shop to pawn an over- 
coat. He was limping, and I real- 
ised lie had a wooden leg. I of- 
fered him £2 for it, but he would 
not part with it. 

I increased the offer until I 
reached a fiver, and he let me have 
it, on the understanding he could 
get it back on Monday for the 
£5. 

I won the bet — but I ve still 
got the wooden leg. The Red 
Cross doesn’t want it. The Re- 
turned Soldiers’ League doesn t 
want it. And I don’t want it my- 
self. 

I call that wooden leg my con- 
cession to the serious business of 

pawnbroking. 
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like an Amateur 

a? «* *> 


Lovers have been libelled, or need 
lessons, says this famous humorist. 


'J’HE art of osculation or kissing 
as now practiced has undoubt- 
edly been greatly misrepresented 
the past few years chiefly through 
the pictures that' we see in the 
newspapers almost every day illus- 
trating the return of the soldier. 

Vou can scarcely pick up a paper 
that does not carry a picture of a 
man in uniform grappling with his 
wife or sweetheart and too often 
the postures are so awkward and 
uncouth that but for the explana- 
tory lines they might give the im- 
pression that the parties concerned 
were trying to strangle each other. 

Once in a while you find a pair 
entwined in a manner that reflects 
credit on the oscillatory artistry ' 
of our race, and also considerable 
experience on each side, that may 
cause both to do a little thinking 
later on, but in the main, the fond 
embrace that should be the height 
of delicate perfection seems clumsy 
and contrived. 

Well, at first I was inclined to 
blame the newspaper photograph- 
ers, especially certain members that 
I know to be highly qualified for 
expert coaching if given proper lee- 
way. Then I decided that the fault 
is their editors, who send them 
out with their cameras to bring in 
pictures as quickly as possible, leav- 


ing the lensmen no time to pose 
their subjects as they would like 
and even personally demonstrate 
the grips necessary to good film 

Naturally the harassed camera 1 - 
men seize upon the first likely- 
looking couple they come to on the 
wharf or railway platform and 
say kiss ’er" to the guy, and he, 
embarrassed by the suddenness of 
it all, and scarcely knowing what 
he is doing, lunges at the dame 
and they wrap up ungracefully and 
exchange crude busses that lack 
schmalz entirely and when they 
pull apart blushing the cameramen 
are down on the platform encour- 
aging other couples to hasty 
clinches. 

The upshot is the editors get 
their pictures and editors usually 
being guys unversed in the keener 
phases of kissing and not knowing 
one hold from another are pleased 
and the photographers are reason- 
ably satisfied though the business 
is apt to leave the more artistic 
souls among them with the vague 
feeling that they might have done 
better. It is when the pictures 
reach the eyes of experts like Run- 
yon that discontent develops. 

I know I could take those same 
couples and spot them properly and 
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use the same cameramen and get 
far better results. A settee in a 
living room, for example, with the 
lights down low, and the parties 
of the first and second parts un- 
aware that they were being gun- 
ned. A bench under the old apple 
tree in the orchard with a full 
moon shining. I would not even 
employ direction. I would just let 
Nature take its course. 

I do not think that even Clark 
Gable could show up to advantage 
under the conditions that surround 
kissing in the returned soldier pic- 
tures of today. 

I cite Gable because he is ac- 
counted one of the top kissers of 
the screen. I have no run-down on 
him off the screen though I hear 
tell he is okay. Before Gable the 
high man in the osculatory racket 
in screen circles was John Gilbert. 

John was usually kissing Garbo 
on the screen. Garbo was a won- 
derful kisser on her own account. 
She was the slow and easy type. 
That reminds me that many a 
stage and screen guy got his kiss- 
ing reputation as much through 
the earnest co-operation of the 


parties he kissed as from his own 

A lot of old gees will remember 
Olga Nethersole’s stage kisses 
which were so hot that it is said 
they usually sprinkled wet saw- 
dust on the stages before she went 
on as a precaution against fire. But 
who recalls the blokes she kissed? 

Nethersole must have been a 
lulu of a kisser as no one has come 
along since her time to excite the 
proletariat by mere osculation. I 
reckon Garbo was my favorite. 
There was a certain maturity 
about her kissing that I do not ob- 
serve in current screen kissing. 

I was about to suggest that 
we send pictures of kissing disclos- 
ing more artistry than those taken 
of the returned soldiers greeting 
their loved ones, lest the girls of 
foreign countries get the wrong 
idea of our fellows as kissers. Then 
I remembered the boat-loads of 
war brides that are arriving here 
and I said to myself, Runyon, the 
boys must have done all right 
when the cameras were not aimed 
at them. Who the hell are you to 
tell them about kissing? 
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"WHEN a man works hard, he 
plays hard; and those pion- 
eers had to have their drink. 

The Chaffey brothers decided 
that Mil-dura ( red rock) would 
be a temperance colony on the 
banks of the Murray River, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of miles of 
uninhabited mallee desert. 

Parents in Victorian England 
dragged out the family black 
sheep, gave him a blessing and a 
few pounds, and packed him off 
to the beerless wilderness on the 
other side of the earth. _ 

Hardy settlers came, to venture 
the best years of their life and 
their fortune in the Chaffeys’ mad 
scheme to make a fruit-bearing 
Paradise out of a broken-down, 
rabbit-destroyed sheeprun. They 
came by coach — 170 miles from 
Kerang or Morgan — and by 
paddlehoat. They looked round for 
a man’s first amenity in a dry 
land ; and realised another hard- 
ship was added to their lot — n<j> 


The journals of the day had 
jibe at the unfortunate settler; 
The Numurkah Standard in 1888 
"No hotels yet at Mildura. State!) 
that a new arrival, who had a 
bottle of whisky in his possession, 
was waited upon by a deputation 
shown round the town, and mad 
much of while the liquor lasted, fi 
man who can push a strong whis 
ky atmosphere in front of him ii 
that place is respected by all, can 
live on the hospitality of the town, 
and draw a good retaining fee.” 

A gross libel and exaggeration. 
A shanty was at Gol Gol, a few 
miles away among the rabbit- 
honeycombed sandhills on the New 
South Wales side of the Murray. 
Each day saw a trickling of valiant 
souls crossing on horseback or 
punt. The majority swam the 200 
yards of treacherous water. No 
Leanders, these, only staunch Aus- 
tralians and Britishers seeking a 
respite from the toil of pioneering. 

A fortune was made at the 
shanty among the dunes. 
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At Mildura itself many trades- 
people had a furtive sideline. 
"Agencies,” as they were called, 
were as plentiful as a lottery-win- 
ner’s friends. As in more recent 
times, you merely had to know 
"somebody and have the necessary 
money; the rest was easy. One en- 
( terprising fellow had neat rows of 
bottles inverted round his garden 
borders. They looked decorative to 
the local copper as he sauntered 
by, not suspecting the bottles were 
full. 

Even the respected Dr. Abram- 
owski was charged on one occasion 
for selling spiritous liquor, but was 
able to prove it was for medicinal 
purposes. 

When one man, after a four or 
five weeks’ bout, was forced to 
sign the pledge, his wife had a 
notice inserted in the Mildura 
Cultivator : “A Prohibition Order 
having been issued in the case of 
Alfred Fulcher, Mrs. Fulcher de- 
sires it to be understood she will 
prosecute with the utmost rigour 
anyone who gives or sells him in- 
toxicating liquor.” 

Alas for Mrs. Fulcher! The 
next day a “nasty row" occurred 
at her home, duly reported by the 
vigilant Cultivator : “. . . it appears 
that two brothers named Wade 
took two flagons of beer to his 
(Fulcher’s) house. Later on an 
altercation arose during which (it 
alleged) Fulcher struck one bro- 
ther with a garden rake, inflict- 
ing a nasty cut over the eye. The 
other Wade responded by striking 
Milcher on the head with a flagon, 
cutting him badly, severing two 


of Old Man River. As the United 
States was to learn at a later date, 
prohibition bred many evils behind 
its shimmering halo. The steam- 
ers, which the rise and fall of the 
river caused to “hibernate” for six 
months of every year, often had a 
happier consignment among the 
victuals and necesities they brought 
along the 700 miles of winding 
waterway from the sea. Smaller- 
fry boatmen met them surrepti- 
tiously. 

Customs officials kept a close 
watch (no Federation then, and 
all State borders were patrolled) 
but the Murray was long and tor- 
tuous. It was not difficult for river 
rats to elude them among the 
swamps and billabongs. 

A barrel or two hidden in the 
sand, word quietly passed around, 
donations paid, and an hilarious 
session was held in some retreat. 

The most notorious of these con- 
traband boatmen was known as 
the Smuggler. Everybody knew of 
him, but he was elusive as a greas- 
ed pig and could not be caught. 
Regularly he left New South 
Wales with the gunwale of his 
little boat scarcely above water, 
and pulled into a swamp on the 
other side with the gunwale high, 
nothing more dangerous than a 
fishing line or two aboard. 

A customs man with spy-glass 
levelled watched the Smuggler 
loading cases of whisky. He was 
quickly down the cliffs and wait- 
ing at the swamp for the culprit's 
arrival. The boat was empty. The 
official commandeered it and in- 
vestigated further. A flock of corks 
was found floating in midstream, 
with the precious contraband at- 
tached. It was the end of the 
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Smuggler, but boisterous Mildura 
citizens pursued their boosey way. 

Tlie black sheep from Home 
would drift in on remittance days, 
have their week of glory and de- 
part with pockets empty: not to 
be seen until the arrival of the next 
English mail. 

A blue-stocking wrote a letter 
to the Cultivator protesting 
against the heaps of bottles litter- 
ing the town — festering sores to 
the eyes of the righteous. 

Somebody saw a chance of profit 
and went round with a dray. The 
Pride of the Murray loaded 60 
tons of dead marines in one cargo. 

Then catastrophe hit the gallant 
colony. ‘‘The grandest experiment 
in co-operative agricultural colon- 
isation the world has yet wit- 
nessed” brought disillusionment 
and despair to the battlers. 

A railway had been promised, 
300 miles of malice wilderness sur- 
veyed, then the plans shelved by 
the Victorian government. 

In ’93 the first general harvest 
was successful beyond dreams, but, 


because of transport lack the set- 
tlers faced ruin. The river was at 
summer level and the paddle- 
wheelers could not get through. 
The only alternative was a 200- 
miles’ journey by dray to Swan 
Hill, jolting through the scrub, 
thence by train to Melbourne. By 
the time the luscious pears, 
peaches, plums and apricots reach- 
ed^ market they were bruised and 

The wine grapes — Pedro 
Ai mines, Doradilla, White Her- 
mitage — showed the only promise 
of profit. The making of wine had 
no part in the original plans, but 
under compulsion the articles of 
prohibition were rescinded. Make- 
shift distilleries and wine-cellars 
■were soon set up and going in full 
swing. 

Markets were on the spot. Wine 
carts went the rounds every Satur- 
day. Even dear old ladies would 
trot out with jug, bucket or demi- 
john for their wee drappic. Retail 
licences were not permitted, how- 
ever; nothing less than two gal- 
lons could be lawfully sold. 

Sly-grog joints were soon as 
plentiful as malarial germs in a 
jungle veteran. Blackleggers by 
tlie dozen were convicted, and 
many were sent to Bendigo gaol. 

Things continued to go badly 
with Mildura. At length George 
C h a f f e y, the firstcomer of the 
Canadian brothers, returned to 
America in 1896. W. B. Chaffey 
remained. 

Following the example its tem- 
perance sister-settlement, Renmark 
(in South Australia) had opened 
'? °n the Gothenburg scheme 
in ’97, Mildura shortlv after ap- 
plied for a licence for a similarly 
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conducted hotel. Official opposi- 
ion quashed the idea. 

Eventually the Coffieee Palace 
(where the Grand Hotel now 
stands) and three existing clubs 
■ — Mildura Club, Settler’s Club, 
Workingmen’s Club — became li- 
cenced premises. 

Today Mildura is a full-fledged 
city, still with only two licenced 
public hotels, the Grand and the 
Wintersun ; but the three clubs are 
going yet, run on a co-operative 


basis, and all excellent. The 
Workingman’s Club is famed for 
its bar, one of the world’s largest, 
298 feet. It has two ballrooms, bil- 
liard room, hot showers, bowling 
green, library and other amenities, 
and is one of the sights of the City 
in the Sand — in these days a 
green-girdled agricultural hub. 

But even today it's still the 
thing for young bloods to have a 
"session” at the Gol Gol shanty, 
for the Hell of it. 



Personally 


f HAR L ES HUMPHREY of East St. Louis, III., married Betty Bridges on the 
some day that Humphreys mother married Betty’s brother, and all con- 
fltheMn'i h° s ° rt ° ut relatio P? hips - Be,t V < s brother becomes her 
tather-in-law and her husband's combination step-father ond brother-in- 
low. If Betty hos a baby, it s grandmother will be its aunt. 

LENNART STRAND, Swedish athlete, captured the world's record for foot- 
“ 9 G “ ndor Hoegg (I mile in 4 min. 4.6 sec.) when he ran 1,500 
metres (fust under a mile) ,n 3 min. 54 sec. Haegg has since been declared 
a professional by the Athletic Association Board of Sweden. 

CHARLES DELAUNAY, sponsor of "hot jazz" and originator of the band 

g- »ifehb,frS,?"'" *“ * - » — ■< 

ERNIE PYLE, U.S war correspondent killed towards the end of the war was 
by U - S |- °“ u P otion tr0 °P s in Toki ° when they renamed a 'war- 
time factory, remodelled for entertainments, the "Ernie Pyle Theatre." 

JACKSON BARNETT, the wealthiest Red Indian in the world was poor until 
imtiTht °12, 5 h b t n W0S dis ? overed on his land in Oklahoma. Thereafter, 
until ne died, he had an annual income of 60,000 dollars l£AI 8,750). 

ALFRED HITCHCOCK, 256-pound movie director, had an offer from a Hollv 
wood bicycle salesman —to sell him a bicycle built for two ly 

iSia Sgj®fo T «** ..7 “ ■ WOT if Churchill 

uowns had been named after him. "It it were," smiled the statesman "it 
probably would hove been called "Churchill Ups-'n'-Downs." ' ' 

K™. SitY EL \ HERSHEY ,™ d * hi > ™n,» uf penny ccnr), ler 
children. Childless, he gave it all back to them in the form of an Industrial 
School for Orphan Boys — all the 80,000,000 dollars (£A25,000,000) he 
naa made went to care for homeless American children. 

ho L rn R h!Pl E nn ETTE ' Br0lher u fQi,h ‘ h J eaRn 9 "miracle man of Montreal," Canada 

SW&SS'S « " b = “ n "” d 


•“» *■•"« ““ liras — Scont. |U n„„. 
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■ Imagination was given to man to compensate him for what he is 
not, a sense of humor to console him for what he is. 

f Drying a woman’s tears is one of the most dangerous occupa- 
tions known to man. 

■ Temperament is temper that is too old to spank. 

K A bachelor is a man who wouldn’t take yes for an answer, 
f We've got a friend who got married again and took on a new leash 
of life. 

The only things which can unite two women are scandals, panics 
and complaints. 

The stork is blamed for a lot of things that should be blamed on 
"a lark. 


Relations are all very well in their place — so long as it is their 
own place. 

We know a beautiful but brainless blonde who thinks that assets 
are little donkeys. 

i The things you hear are never as important as the things you 
overhear. 


’ 


« Some people get the idea they i 
K cause they have it. 


• worth a lot of money just be- 


I V Many a home is ruined by the husband backing horses, and many a 
garage by a wife backing cars. 

And then there is the bashful burglar who, finding a lady in the 
’ bath, covered her with a revolver. 

A monologue is when one woman is talking. When two are 
■ talking, it’s a catalogue. 

I The first art of being a parent consists in sleeping when the baby 
isn’t looking. 



nightgown Evelyn Keyes, Columbia Star. 
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ISH 
IN PITY 


BEN HECHT 

J-JIS name, as I remember, was 
Walter Cook. It may have 
been something else. He was an 
insignificant sort of man and look- 
ed like an undeveloped photograph. 
Like most shy people he was sec- 
retively a rather aggressive fellow. 
I recall that he had a sort of in- 
sincere humility and a way of 
leaving you annoyed with him des- 
pite his talent for acquiescence. 

My impression is he was a doc- 
tor or a dentist but my memory is 
uncertain about this and nearly 
everything else that might evoke 
a picture of him. There is hardly 
more than a blur in my mind with 
the dubious name Walter Cook. 

But despite this featureless, 
almost nameless image, I have been 


haunted by this man for a long 
time. I often look at him, as one 
docs at people who have died, 
without words, and when I do 
he still brings a sharp pain into 
my heart. 

He was the first human being 
I ever pitied — and there have 
been few since. A first emotion 
usually haunts one to the end of 
one’s days. I imagine I shall re- 
member this vaguest of fellows 
long after I have seen countless 
intimates vanish in the back of my 

I knew Walter only for a week. 
It was the week he spent in the 
death cell waiting to be hanged. 
The fact that this effacivc and 
gentle creature was a man waiting 


j|Q die did not arouse any pity in 
me. I had known, by that time, 
[jt number of men who had waited 
R|l this same death cell for their 
little trek to the gallows. 

I had never been one to identi- 
Hfy myself with the troubles of 
' ^Others and had always been able 
lijto sit around with these doomed 
men, play cards with them, listen 
their half breathless talk with 
Vffut feeling their nausea and panic 
in my own nerves, 
i > As a reporter, in fact, I had a 
talent for observing rather than 
participating in the dramas and dis- 
aster around which I gravitated 
Jftdailv. It was with this chronic de- 
Htachmcnt that I spent the first 
r P three days with Walter Cook. Wal- 
ter was a murderer. He had killed 
his wife and been convicted of 
■ the crime. Its details have escaped 
me — except the one — that it 
i was a violent murder involving an 

I had not covered Walter’s trial 
— but 1 knew that he had never 
confessed to the crime and that 
the jury had voted him guilty des- 
pite his protestation on the witness 
stand that he had never — never 
ML- — laid a finger on his slaughtered 

f * The first evenings I spent in his 
cell with Walter were devoted to 
rummy. We played for a dollar a 
game — the guard, Walter and I 
I — and I'm sure I won handily. 
Usually a doomed man was good 
for a fifty dollar profit during the 
evenings preceding his hanging. 
And if the guard was a nervous 
ior sensitive fellow, he, too, was 
as a rule good for another twenty 
I dollars in winnings. 

■T These sums were very important 

IT" 


to me, for with them I bought 

That Walter had chopped up 
his wife with an axe some months 
ago and was going to be hanged 
around seven o'clock on the next 
Friday morning failed to give him 
any particular importance in my 
eyes — as we played and chatted 
in the lonely, yellow light of the 
cell block. What finally interested 
me in Walter two days before his 
execution was his smile. I still 
remember it. It was a sort of 
superior yet rueful smile that irri- 
tated you as you noticed it. It was 
smug and ingrown and belittling 
to the observer. 

After a few drinks, in fact, I 
said something like this to Wal- 
ter: “What the Hell have you got 
to smile about?” And I recall that 
Walter apologised for annoying us. 

Our rummy game was inter- 
rupted each night by a visit from 
the sheriff. The sheriff is entirely 
vague — much vaguer even than 
Walter. I remember him only as 
a harassed politician with a Ger- 

He used to come into the cell, 
sit down on the bench, and start 
a stammering conversation with 
Walter. He wanted Walter to 
confess that he was guilty of the 
murder for which he was going 
to be hanged. Walter, of course, 
was going to be hanged anyway — 
confession or not. But the sheriff 
had some personal feeling about it. 
He felt better if a man admitted 
his guilt before he dropped 
through the trap. Maybe he slept 
better. Or maybe this sheriff liked 
to win arguments off doomed men. 

Whatever his motives, I recall 
that our sheriff was insistent and 
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ineffectual. He was a lame talker 
and a big nag. Walter would 
listen to him with a mild look on 
his face and then offer his irritat- 
ing smile. 

He would say something like, 
"I don’t like to offend you — after 
how well you’ve treated me — 
but I can’t admit to killing my 
wife. It wouldn’t be fair. Because, 
you see, I'm innocent of the crime, 
and I’m being executed unjustly.” 

This reply would make us all 
angry — and the sheriff would 
stomp out of the cell, mumbling. 

I recall denouncing Walter my- 
self for being a smug hypocrite 
about the whole thing — and re- 
ceiving as rebuttal that same 
Christ-like and stomach-turning 

I spent Walter’s last midnight 
with him. He didn’t want to play 
cards any more, saying he was 
broke, and since there was no fun 
playing for nothing I didn’t press 
the matter. 

At two o’clock Walter changed. 
He became nervous. His eyes be- 
gan to glint and he couldn’t sit 
still. He couldn’t lie down and 
nap and he bluntly refused to take 
any drugs. 


At two-thirty he said to the 
guard, ‘‘I want to talk to the 
sheriff. I want to make a bargain 
with him.” 

“What kind of a bargain?” the 
guard asked him. 

“I’ll make it with the sheriff,” 
said Walter. “Just call him up and 
tell him if he'll do me one little 
favor I’ll sign a confession.” 

“What’s the favor?” the guard 
aslced. 

“You can’t do it,” said Walter. 
“The sheriff is the only one. You 
call him up.” 

Our doomed man was obviously 
desperate. Knowing the sheriff’s 
hobby for collecting confessions, 
the guard telephoned. The sheriff 
arrived at three a.m. 

The dicker between Walter and 
the sheriff was as brief as it was 
mysterious. Walter would sign a 
confession if the sheriff would 
bring him a vanity case — fully 
equipped. 

“What do you want a vanity 
case for?” we all asked. “That's 
crazy.” 

“I want a vanity case,” said 
Walter, trying to wet his dried 
lips. “I’ve got to have one.” 

I undertook to fetch Walter his 



w 

1 -vanity case. Where to find a vanity 
Case at three-thirty a.m. on a No- 
vember morning was more of a 
[ cproblem than I had imagined. I 
toured several all-night saloons 
- and argued vainly with a num- 
ber of drunken bawds. They re- 
^Bfused to yield their vanity cases 
1 to a man about to be hanged. 

But at four oclock I came shiv- 
| cring into a rough joint and after 
^Haranguing a number of its 
» hanger-on, I finally persuaded one 
girl to lend me her vanity case. 

■ Walter’s face became radiant 


when I handed him the vanity 
case. His lips grew moist, his eyes 
lost their glint. He seized the van- 
ity case, opened it, and beamed 
at its contents. 

“AH right,” he said. “I’ll con- 
fess now ■ — if you want to take it 

A police stenographer cook 
down the confession. But I didn’t 
listen to it, and I watched Walter, 
pop-eyed. For as he talked Wal- 
ter was making up his face. He 
rouged his cheeks, powdered his 
neck, pencilled his lips with lip- 
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stick and worked carefully on his 
eyelids with some purplish stain. 

He talked for almost an hour, 
eagerly and happily, describing the 
events preceding the chopping up 
of his wife, their quarrels, her 
general rottenness as a consort. 
He gave a startling description of 
the murder itself, an event that 
seemed to have left him so exalted 
that he had forgotten to wipe his 
fingerprints off the axe handle. 

When he finished, Walter was 
all made up. A rather pretty wo- 
man’s face looked at us, smiled 
openly and not irritatingly. The 
heavily painted lips glistened and 
the stained eyelids looked festive 
and langorous. 

The sheriff was almost unnerved 
by these goings-on. He handed 
. Walter the written pages of his 
confession to sign. “All right, 
Walter,” the sheriff said, avoiding 
his face, “you can wash that off 
now — and sign this.” 

“Oh, no,” said Walter. “I won’t 
sign it unless you give me your 
solemn word of honor that I can 

The sheriff said, “For God's 
sake, you’re going out there.” He 
nodded toward the corridor that 
led to the hanging room. “People’ll 
sec you. What do you want them 
to think!” 

"I don’t care what they think,” 
said Walter. “I want to keep it on, 
to be buried like this.” 

It was around six. The death 
march was ’due to start, and the 
sheriff reluctantly gave in. 

At six-thirty the hanging room 
was filled. We watched the death 
march at its first and last stop — 
the high gallows platform. 

Walter Cook, powdered and 
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painted like a houri, stepped for- 
ward to stand under the noose. 
His arms were strapped to his side. 
The white robe was hung over 
his shoulders, transforming him al- 
most completely into a woman — 
a woman in an ugly nightgown. 
The noose was put around his 
neck, the knot tightened under his 
ear, and the sheriff, nervous and 
hardly able to articulate with 
shame and confusion, inquired for 
Walters last words. 

Walter looked at him with a 
grateful smile. He had nothing to 
say. 

The hood was placed quickly 
over his head. The sheriff and his 
assistant stepped gingerly to the 
rear of the platform. A moment 
later the trap fell. There was a 
bang and Walter Cook, rouged 
and powdered inside his white 
shroud, plunged into space. 

It was a bad noose job. The 
neck failed to break. The white 
bundle of a man hung suspended, 
strangling slowly. The rope hum- 
med, the white bundle began to 
turn, the hanging man heaved and 
the white robe expanded as if it 
were being inflated. 

As we watched a queer and hor- 
rible thing happened. From under 
the white hood that blotted out 
Walter Cook’s head a dreadful 
sound issued. It rose slowly from 
a moan into a full scream. But it 
was a woman’s scream — high 
pitched, clear and blood curdling. 
It lasted an eternity. A woman 
was screaming out of Walter 
Cook’s shroud. 

When the room was silent again 
I looked at the slowly twisting 
bundle hanging from its rope and 
1 felt pity. 
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JgRlC slipped inside the door of 
the theatre and concentrated 
on the last scenes of the film. He 
did not take his eyes from the 
screen, although in the darkness 
his fingers fumbled with the to- 
, bacco tin containing his small 
• change. He automatically adjusted 
fe the smooth leather strap that sup- 
I ported his tray of cartoned ice 

■ When his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the shadows Eric could 
trace the long lines of sprawling 

■ shoulders, dotted with rows of in- 
tent heads. They were all locked 
in the spell of the story and Eric 

| wriggled as he tried to gather up 
the threads of the theme. 

He looked into the face of the 
I beautiful girl; saw her laughing 
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up into the eyes of a man. He saw 
another girl — beautiful, too — 
but her eyes were bright and hard. 
Eric recognised the glint. She's the 
jealous one, he thought, solemnly, 
clutching the edges of his ice 
cream tray with tight fingers. This 
time it was the girl who was jeal- 
ous, but sometimes it was a man. 

Eric, although only 10, was 
quite an authority on films and 
plots. Actually he only saw bits of 
them, for he sold ice cream dur- 
ing interval. But he always man- 
aged to see the final scenes of the 
first film as he crept in, and, if he 
returned quickly after the interval, 
there was always the chance the 
usher would let him inside again 
and then he saw almost all of the 
second picture. 



Saturday night was pay night, 
and then Eric did not' come back 
to the theatre. His mother always 
liked him to hurry home with his 
money. Eric did not mind this 
much, as there was always the 
same show on Monday night. 

With his eyes unblinkingly on 
the screen, Eric saw the man take 
the jealous girl in his arms and 
kiss and fondle her until the hard- 
ness faded from her eyes. It was 
evidently a satisfactory ending, for 
the audience stirred happily, and 
a murmuring rustled the darkness 
of the theatre. The last scene was 
always long and lingering, and 
Eric flattened himself against the 
wall, for there were always a few 
men who would stand up and im- 
patiently stamp outside for a 
smoke. 
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The theatre was suddenly 
illuminated, and making his tray 
more comfortable the boy prepared 
for an onslaught of customers. 

It had been raining, and Eric 
hurried home through the wet and 
shiny streets, the money he had 
earned during the week tightly 
gripped in one hand. 

He was hoping that his mother 
would not be cross that night. He 
had bought half a dozen crum- 
pets and when his mother was in 
good mood she let him toast and 
spread them with soft, creamy 
dripping. 

Yet, somehow, his mother was 
not often in a good mood. She 
was not exactly sick, although she 
was so very thin. Why, she was 
so thin that when she put on her 
apron she could cross the strings 
at the back and bring them around 
to tie in the front. No, she was 
not sick, she was sort of . . . sort of 
sour. That’s how his father sum- 

“Now, Eva,” he would say, 
bouncing into the kitchen from 
the washhouse, his big arms red 
and hauv. “Now, Eva, don’t look 

But it seemed to Eric that his 
mother’s face never changed, un- 
less it grew smaller and tighter. 

“It’s all very well for you, Alf 
Paterson,” she would answer. 
“Coming home all bright and 
cheery because you’ve had a few 
drinks. I’ve got plenty to look 

Eric always sensed that his Mo- 
ther disapproved of his Dad. He 
could not say why. His Dad was 
such a good sort. He worked in 
a flour mill and when he came 
home his hair and clothes were 
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dusted with fine powder. He al- 
ways went straight to the wash- 
house, and he would sing as he 
^■Bent over the troughs. Sometimes 
his song was stronger and louder, 
and Eric would wait for his mo- ' 
' thcr to turn and remark sarcasti- 
cally: “He’s had a few extra to- 
! night.” 

H- Eric thought this hardly fair, for 
his Dad was always jolly, even 
when he lacked the stimulus of a 
few drinks. He had a deep rumb- 
ling laugh that shook his whole 
body. Everybody liked him, and it 
was always fun to go out with 

One day his father had decided 
to take him to the circus, and on 
the way they had run into a couple 
of Dad’s pals. Naturally they had 
been invited to come along. Eric 
had loved every minute of the 
I show, but his heart had bounced 
when a girl in spangles had burst 
into the ring, balancing lightly on 
the back of a galloping horse. 

R- “Look, Dad,” he had shouted 
l excitedly. “Look at the lady.” 

[ The men had laughed. “A chip 
off the old block,” grinned one. 

I “He’s got the same eye for a pretty 
girl.” 

His father had laughed, he re- 
I membered, but had made no re- 
ply . . . 

Eric hurried down the sideway 
of his home, the money clutched 
| in one hand, the bag of crumpets 
■ in the other. He peeped through 
B the back window before he opened 
the door. His mother was huddled 
on a stool by the fire, her eyes 
sharp with inquiry. She looked 
Knything but pleased. 

S He pushed open the back door, 
and his mother seemed dis- 
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appointed when she saw who it 
was. Her mouth quivered a little 
as she turned back to stare into 
the fire. 

“Hullo, Mum,” grinned Eric. 
"I’ve brought home some crum- 
pets. May I toast them?” 

“ — Er, yes,” said his mother ab- 
sently. "Do what you like with 

Eric handed her his money, then 
reached for a fork from a drawer 
of the dresser. When he looked 
again he saw his mother hadn’t 
eve' counted it. He was piqued, 
for he had earned ninepence extra 
that week. 

“Where’s Dad?” he asked 
loudly. 

His mother jumped, and her 
mouth quivered. With an effort 
she gained control of herself. 

“How should I know?” she 
asked, truculently. “Your father 
does not bother to tell me where 
he is going.” 

Eric speared a crumpet and held 
it in front of the fire, and the only 
sound in the kitchen was the drip, 
drip, drip of the leaking tap. 

“That tap will drive me crazy!” 
his mother burst out. “Yesterday 
I asked your father to fix it, but 
it's a waste of breath talking to 

Eric reversed the crumpet, but 
did not answer. His Mum looked 
pretty queer, he could not help 
thinking, and he peered at her 
closely from the tail of his eye. 
He was so intent watching her 
that he did not notice the crum- 
pet was wreathed in smoke. 

“Watch what you’re doing.” 

But the crumpet was quite ed- 
ible, when the ashes had been 
scraped away. 
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“Any dripping, Mum?” he ask- 
ed. It was a suggestion, rather 
than a question. 

“There’s a bit of butter in the 
safe," she replied, without look- 
ing up. 

Butter! — to put on crumpets! 
Gee, thought Eric, this was not a 
bit like Mum. She usually said it 
was like pouring butter on a 
sponge. Eric knew for sure some- 
thing must be wrong. 

Eric was sitting at the table, 
crunching his way through the last 
half of his third crumpet when he 
heard his father coming around 
the side of the house. His mother 
stiffened. Eric listened, but his 
father’s footsteps sounded steady 
enough. 

The kitchen door thrust de- 
fiantly open, and Eric was surpris- 
ed to see how neat and smart his 
father looked. His hair was comb- 
ed back, all nice and sleeky; and 
he was wearing his good suit with 
the red and green polka-dotted tie. 

Eric knew, almost before he 
looked back at his mother, that 
her eyes were bright and hard. No 
one spoke, and there was only the 
dripping of the tap. Eric saw his 
father move to turn off the tap, 
then suddenly stop, as if he had 
just remembered the washer. 

His mother was the first to 
speak. "So you've come home,” she 
said, harshly. 

“Yes,” said his father. “I’ve 
come home.” He spoke carefully, 
as if he was frightened to say too 

Eric saw the corner of his mo- 
ther’s mouth quiver, although she 
was struggling to control it. His 
father must have seen it, for Eric 
saw the beginnings of a smile as 


the man swept across to her side. 

“Honestly, Eva, I was a fool 
and I’m sorry.” He went to put 
his hand under her chin, but she 
leapt to her feet, her eyes blazing. 

“Don’t put your filthy hands on 
me,” she screamed. “Trying to 
tell me you were going to meet a 
few of the boys. And with my own 
eyes I saw you getting on the tram 

His father looked apprehens- 
ively over his shoulder, and Eric 
thought he would be ordered off 
to bed. But his father was too 
preoccupied to think consecutively. 
His mother continued to retreat 
until her back was against the 
wall. 

Suddenly his father laughed and 
stepped over and imprisoned her 
between his two powerful arms. 
When he spoke Eric was surprised 
at the tone. It was a strange and 
gentle voice, with a persuasive 

"Don’t be cross, Eva,” he mur- 
mured. “There’s never really any- 
one else but you. You know I love 
you — you have no need to be 

Why, thought Eric with a gulp, 
his mother was jealous! Her eyes 
had been bright annd hard. He 
looked up and saw they were un- 
willingly softening. There was a 
flush creeping slowly up her 
cheeks, and it made her appear 
quire youthful. His Dad bent and 
kissed her warmly, if a trifle 
clumsily. 

“Get away, you old smoodger,” 
she said, but her eyes were no 
longer angry. 

Eric watched them with shin- 
ing eyes. Gee, this is as good as 
the pictures, he thought. 





'J'HE first people — whether you 
call them Adam and Eve or 
■•“Pithecanthropus erectus” — came 
! naked into the world and were not 
| ashamed. But they soon got 
Lk dressed, not because they suddenly 
became ashamed of their natural 
shape, but because the most primi- 
tive of their senses told them that 
felothing was attractive. To hide 
something was to arouse curiosity 
and therefore to invite continued 
interest. 

There are important considera- 
tions about this — every big up- 
heaval in history has been reflected 
in fashions; and in the revolution 
of dress style which followed the 
second last war and has us in its 
throes again now, is seen the striv- 
ing of the female to woo the 
male back to settled life from the 
|H , nomadic existence of war. 

This is a deep sociological in- 
I stinct. It is not originated in the 
I p planning of fashion designers — it 
I comes from the consciousness of 
I women that they have to rehabili- 







OF LADIES 


Modern cosmetics, unlike ancient 
beauty aids, are hygienic and safe. 


tate themselves with their men; 
in other words, the reaction of the 
women to having stayed at home. 

After " the second last war 
women shortened skirts and offered 
silken calves and knees as an in- 
ducement to men to come home: 
now the frontless gown, sweater, 
and “gay deceivers” are the in- 
ducements offered, and legs don't 
matter so much. After the 18th 
century wars in Europe women 
fell back on frontless fashions to 
emphasise their attractiveness, and 
bosoms became as bare as those of 
ancient Rome — for a time. 

But you have to go back a very 
long way to find the first girl who 
realised that, whatever it did to 
her shape, dress alone was not 
enough. Not only did the female 
of the species want something to 
maintain interest through curiosity 
— she wanted something to arouse 
curiosity: so cosmetics were born, 
in the dawn of history. 

The early days of Christendom 
saw a revolt from cosmetics, be- 
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cause it was taught that physical 
attraction was evil ;• but Rome 
handed on to Europe, and Europe 
to the rest of the world, the cos- 
metic tradition. 

Indeed, the very lack of cos- 
metics created the reaction. The 
effort to subdue physical charm 
led, too often and generally, to 
physical uncleanness, and this in 
turn became the cause of un- 
pleasantness that gave licence to 
the use of perfumes. Personal 
daintiness was distinct from per- 
sonal charm — for a while. , 

All of this is wrapped up with 
the personal habits of races at 
various periods. Rome, for in- 
stance, had its baths, and the 
Mediterranean climate made bath- 
ing and cleanliness easy. It was 
in the colder climates of Germany, 
France and England that bathing 
became, during one of the most 
elegant periods of history, most 


unpopular. The glitter of the 
Versailles court in the 18th 
tury was layer on layer of 
metics which, first and foremost, 
hid dirt; and secondly, increased 

The Pompadour hair-do is a 
nauseating example. This coiffure 
was achieved by a wire frame over 
which hair was drawn up and 
pinned in position — and this hair 
was plastered with butter-fat or 
lard, so that liberal powder could 
be made to stick to it, to give the 
high, white hair of fashion. 

The outcome was heads of such 
lively hair that scratching sticks, 
often of ivory or gold, were used 
for the itch which was as common 
as the hair-do that caused it. 

Victorian austerity, which 
frowned on all but lavender water 
and eau de cologne, was reaction 
against such extravagances. Re- 
action swept Europe in a combina- 


Rnindedness which could not last 


Inin 
long. 

Slowly, from then on, the whole 
^Ebusiness of beauty and its aids has 
"Whinwound along other lines. And 
the most important influence on it 
has been the change in the status 
of the sexes and in the mode of 
■•([living. 

Hr The cosmeticism of the dark 
ages was made impossible by such 
K things as cheap and healthy cloth- 
ing, the institution of the family 
bathtub (with possible hot water 
in cold climates), the simplifica- 
tion of hairdressing, the engage- 
ment of women in open-air activi- 
ties, and women’s emancipation. 

Cosmetic values have changed — 
today they do not hide, but 
heighten the effect of healthy ap- 
pearance. They do not hide evil 
smells, but induce faint yet pleas- 
ing odors ; they do not simply 


heighten the color of lips but (im- 
portant to women out of doors) 
prevent sunburn, wind-burn and 
chapping; 

Indeed, after a long and 
trouble-ridden history, cosmetics 
have emerged with more all-round 
credit now than ever before; and 
this is because in the world of 
today they combine duties of 
beautification with services of per- 
sonal comfort. It is reassuring, 
too, that beauty aids have become 
safe for democracy — on the score 
that until recent years there was 
no guarantee of their purity. 

Now, however, harmful in- 
gredients are forbidden from hair 
dyes, facial bcautifiers, and all 
other preparations, and cosmetics 
are scientifically safe — a very dif- 
ferent situation from days of old, 
when there was a chance that any 
cosmetic would be about as dan- 
gerous as a Borgian kiss. 
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rjffinhtly older than the other men. 
HMcending to moles, effusive toward 
■rates. Gives the impression that if he 
tomorrow, a hundred girls would go 

^Mfcirculation. 


I The Good Time Girl 

Small talk ... a good lir 
for passing flirtations . . . 
good lingin her figure . . 
But what makes her th 
most popular girl at th 
party is her line of leas 
■ resistance. 


The Artistic 
Fellow ^ 


jplan'o playing 
Hmji someone 


121 The Critic 

Forbidding dame who was only 
invited because she has the 
downstairs flat. Talks with af- 
fectation, and is very polished 
— so polished, in fact, that she 
can't talk without casting a 


I ploy. After per- 
liUosion, he 
do...,: The War- 
i lew Concerto, 
which he played 
nl the last party 
Ond will play at 


Koyston looks at 


'Ml* speak above' the roar of the 
radio. Tells jokes which 

gale of laughter — no 
When someone else 
one, he surreptitiously 
. \ digs the others in the ribs 
m. and winks — to Indicate that 
they are not to laugh. When 
m joke is finished, he says: 
"Yes, old man. Finish it." 
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r)R. TOM. D. SPIES, of the 
University of Cincinatti re- 
orts that a synthetic chemical 
called thymine has shown good re- 
sults in pernicious anaemia. Pa- 
ents who had long been listless 
id weak experienced a sudden 
increase in strength, appetite and 
vigor when given the new chemi- 
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developed jaundice showed no 
sign of improvement. As far back 
as 1897 attention had been drawn 
to the effect that jaundice had on 
arthritis, but the 50-year-old 
theory is only now being put into 
practice. 

gENADRYL, discovered by Dr. 

Earl Loew, associate professor 
of pharmacology at the University 
of Illinois, brings relief to hay- 
fever sufferers. The discovery, 
made up in pill form, is also claim- 
ed to relieve hives and other aller- 
gies. Dr. Loew and other scien- 
tists who have tested the drug 


s that 


JyJETOPRYL, a new anaesthetic 
which is related to ether, is 
ore powerful; less irritating and 
has less disagreeable after effects, 
reports the discoverer, Dr. John 
C. Krantz, Jun., University of 
Maryland School of Medicine. 
Surgeons who have tried it report 
that it gives greater muscular re- 
laxation and is good for long 
operations. 

RESEARCH in England shows 
that artificially induced jaun- 
dice in rheumatoid arthritis pa- 
tients caused a dramatic improve- 
ment in the arthritis condition. 
The relief was only temporary, 
but only 10 patients of the 32 who 


, but 


merely a relief for allergy dis- 
orders. ^ ^ 

DEVELOPMENT of a new 
synthetic anti-malarial drug, 
SN-7618, is announced in Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 

It banishes the yellow atabrined 
skin, and it does not affect the 
ears with quinine buzzing. 

It relieves acute malaria attacks 
three times faster than atabrine or 
quinine, does not make the sufferer 
sick in the stomach, and can be 
taken weekly instead of daily. 

The new drug was the 7618th 
of a series of drugs tried out first 
on birds infected with malaria 
and then on monkeys, and it was 
then proved on 5000 humans. 
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jy[AIL sorters, through constant 
handling, can tell by merely 
running the fingers over an en- 
velope if money-notes are enclosed. 
But from observation galleries in 
main sorting rooms investigation 
officers look down through peep- 
holes, using binoculars so power- 
ful that the address on a letter in 
any part of the hall can be read 
easily. 

They are part of a large staff 
of investigators which the Post- 
master General's Department 
maintains, all over the Common- 
wealth, to protect His Majesty's 
Mails. And there’s much more to 
their detective work than catch- 
ing the very occasional man who 
purloins a letter as he works at 
sorting. 

The watch from the galleries 
minimises mistakes in sorting as 
well as observes any suspicious 
movements by a sorter — move- 
ments better known to the expert 
observer than the intending thief. 

From the time it is dropped into 


the G.P.O. until it is bagged for 
despatch, the- movement of any 
particular letter can be followed. 
At any stage the whole sorting 
machinery can be stopped by press- 
ing one button ; if the letter is not 
then where it should be, the Post 
Office investigator will want to 
know why. 

To be successful, crime investi- 
gation and prevention must keep 
ahead of the criminal methods. 
This involves scientific study un- 
expected in such an everyday ser- 
vice as the Post Office. In New 
South Wales alone, two men arc 
engaged almost exclusively in re- 
search into investigation methods. 

Use of an invisible powder is 
a common method employed to 
trap a thief in the Post Office. 
This powder, if dusted on the 
contents of a letter, leaves an in- 
delible stain on the hands of any 
person opening the envelope. The 

Apart from prevention of inter- 
ference with mails, the investiga- 
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in branch plays a big part in pro- 
cting public revenue in all postal 

Public telephones are creatures 
habit, whatever you may think 
the contrary as you jiggle the 
ook and lament your lost two- 
ence. When they depart from 
icir settled ways — any material 
ariation in the number of coppers 
bllectcd in a given period — they 
ccome a matter for investigation. 
The public booths in New 
outh Wales alone return the dc- 
artment more than £300,000 a 
ear, and each booth shows ap- 
roximately the same return every 
nonth. Any sudden falling oft in 
akings by one booth brings the 
nvestigation section into activity. 
There is a reason for that falling 
off, and the investigator’s job is 
io discover it. . . 

There are a number of legitim- 
ate factors which may affect rev- 
enue, but there are a number of 
illegal ones which cause some of 
the many headaches for the Post 
Office sleuth. 

Cases of straight out theft by 
forcing or manipulating the coin 
container occur in cycles, as hap- 
pened last year. Catching the thief 
is no easy matter. As an irate citi- 
zen hunting for an empty booth 
to ring up a bet on the last race, 
you may think that there are not 
half enough red phone boxes decor- 
ating the landscape. If you were 
a postal detective trying to guess 
which one of the hundreds of 
booths in the metropolitan area 
the “copper snatcher” will tackle 
next, you would think that there 
‘were far too many. 

This tvpc of thief rarely hits 
the same booth twice, but, fortun- 


ately, he is disposed to operate in 
a restricted locality once he starts 
raiding. His return may not be 
much, but he has got to be stopped. 

Lower down in the scale of 
pettiness is the “slot-stopper. 
There is no departmental loss in- 
volved in this bird’s occasional ac- 
tivity, but he is a confounded 
nuisance to the public. If you are 
the victim of this insect, you gen- 
erally lose your pennies without a 
connection ; he follows you into 
the box and recovers the coins. _ 
These “tuppence a customer 
operators have a very short life, 
because there is nothing makes a 
man or woman so “hopping mad 
as to lose twopence in a dud phone. 
Complaints are loud, long, and 
forcible ; the reason is soon obvious 
to the postal detectives, and an- 
other slot-stopper goes out of busi- 

116 Protection of these slot machines 
is but a small part of the investiga- 
tion section’s responsibility. 

The N.S.W. section was respon- 
sible for clearing up the biggest 
stamp forgery in Australian his- 

The forgery was a perfect 
photogravure reproduction of the 
King’s head and Harbor Bridge 
twopennv stamp. It was discovered 
by microscopic examination of the 
perforated edges, which could not 
have been done by any machine in 
the Government Printing Office. 

There -was a studv for psycholo- 
gists in this case. A man convicted 
was found to have been doing 
large scale business in the sale of 
forged tickets of a world-famous 
foreign lottery, a charge which 
would have been difficult and most 
expensive to prove. 




Why did he resort to this "two- 
hit” business? 

Because he had circularised hun- 
dreds of lottery investors through- 
out the Commonwealth and plan- 
ed business on an elaborate scale. 
Of the large number of these speci- 
mens which were postmarked and 
passed through the post undetect- 
ed, only few attracted the atten- 
tion of stamp-interested addressees. 
Crime sometimes does pay. It paid 
handsomely those lucky philatel- 
ists into whose hands fell the date- 
stamped specimens of these forg- 

A common stamp offence, but 
one easily detected by experienced 
staff handling mail, is the use of 
previously obliterated stamps. Usu- 
ally the culprits consent to the de- 
partment imposing a penalty. 
Often the offender’ will be found 
to be a “dear old lady” who had 
been saving used stamps for her 
grandson's collection, and her fail- 
ing eyesight was responsible for the 

A Sydney "dear old lady” was 
responsible for the arrest in an 
“obtaining money by fraudulent 
telegram” case. With appropriate 
near-hysteria and copious tears, a 
girl had produced a telegram 
from her dying mother in Mel- 
bourne.” The D.O.L. did the right 
thing and handed over £10 to the 
distraught lass for her fare. 

Unfortunately for the girl, the 
D.O.L. was genuinely interested 
in her case. When she did not hear 
further from the girl, she sought 
the assistance of the Post Office to 
locate the address of the dying 
mother, so that she could render 
additional monetary aid if neces- 
sary. The "dying mother,” who 


had no part in the fraud, was 
found to be in remarkably good 
health, and she had lived in Syd- 
ney all her life. 

Another type of telegram fraud, 
now eliminated by radio and de- 
partmental precautions, involved 
betting by telegram. Large busi- 
ness was done in some cases and 
where the time element was ma- 
terial the aid of the investigating 
officers was involved. On examin- 
ing one such case, the officers came 
across a wonder man; he had back- 
ed six winners in a row, each one 
all up, but every telegram appeared 
to have been lodged at an outback 
post office well before each race. 

Who has not met the owner of 
bloodhound or Pom, who assures 
the world “He won’t bite; he 
wouldn t hurt a kitten” ? 

Unfortunately, postmen and 
telegram messengers are not kit- 
tens, and dogs of all breeds, shapes, 
and sizes appear to be allergic to 
postmen. So much so that the in- 
vestigation staff deals with an av- 
erage of four cases of dog-bite of 
postal employees every day. 

Courts in N.S.W. deal with an 
average of three postal offences 
every week; these are the tangible 
results of the work of the investiga- 
tion section. There are, however 
hundreds of other cases, dealt with 
by departmental fine or caution, 
all of which result from the skill 
of these experts, who have special- 
ised in the various phases of Post 
Office detection work. 

It is through these men and 
their work, both in investigation 
and prevention, that the public can 
post a letter with assurance that 
His Majesty’s Mail will deliver 
the tidings. 

, Austra 
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p A S S I O N, pettiness, temper, 
temperament, jealousy, jitters, 
superstition, self-sacrifice — and a 
great life. That is grand opera as 
I have found it in eight countries. 

To make any headway on the 
operatic stage, one must possess 
limitless self-confidence, histrionic 
ability and plenty of energy. A 
good voice is certainly a help, but 
above all a sense of humor is essen- 
tial. Here are a few incidents 
which are now only amusing recol- 
lections; but some of them once 
played havoc with my nerves. 

I once experienced an awkward 
situation during a performance of 
the opera “Aida.” I was singing 
the part of Amonasro,an Ethiopian 
and the father of Aida. He makes 
his entrance as one of a group of 
Ethiopian prisoners, all dressed 
more or less alike. 

I had arrived late at the theatre 
{he does not appear until the sec- 
ond act) and I did not know that 
we had a guest artist as Aida. 


As Amonasro enters, Aida 
rushes into his arms with the 
words, “My father!” Unfortun- 
ately, the prima donna, not know- 
ing which member of the group of 
prisoners was playing the part, 
rushed into somebody else's arms. 
The chorister thus honored was 
completely taken aback, so politely 
but in un-Ethiopian style bowed 
her over to me. It is a wise child 
that knows its own father. 

At one theatre where I was en- 
gaged, we produced a new opera 
based on Schiller's play, “Gotz 
von Berliching.” I was singing 
the party of the fiery Gotz, a re- 
markable character of violent tem- 
per and with a strong hand. In 
the big scene I had to enter and 
break up a conference by smashing 
my iron fist on the table. 

To make this realistic, our pro- 
ducer had the idea of having a 
corner of the table sawn off and 
lightly glued on, so as to brealc 
when I crashed my fist on it. 
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The effect was good, until at 
he third performance one of the 
tage hands had placed the table 
he wrong way round. When I 
rashed my fist down, the corner 
fell off all right, but it was at the 
pposite end of the table. 1 he 
udicnce was amused, but I less 

In Wagner’s "Twilight of the 
Gods” is a scene in which Sieg- 
fried leads his horse, Grane, on to 
the stage. The scene is laid out- 
side a castle of the old Germanic 
type, with plenty of large boulders 
and rocks lying about (always 
made of painted cloth filled with 
straw). It is the practice to re- 
frain from giving horses their 
daily feed before they make their 
stage appearance, consequently 
they are very hungry by the time 
the performance s 


On o 


1 I v 


is singing 

this opera and in due time Sieg- 
fried brought on his horse, lo 
our horror, the horse suddenly 
noticed a piece of straw sticking 
out from one of the “boulders. 
Nothing could hold him back. We 
were powerless — we had to keep 
on singing. He went to the huge 
rock and pulled at the straw, even- 
tually lifting the whole thing and 
shaking all the straw out of it, 
then ate the lot! Again the audi- 
ce had a great time, but I have 
ver cursed a loser at the races 
ire than I cursed that horse. 

In Philadelphia we had a new 
reduction of “Lohengrin.” The 
producer was a newlv-imported 
German whose knowledge of Eng- 
lish 


sketchy and whose v 
i loud. In this opera a swan is 
important feature of the first 
but on the first night the swan 


was late in appearing. The audi- 
ence heard our producer’s stentor- 
ian voice, shouting from the wings, 
“Vaire iss dat blasted duck!” 
Speaking of Lohengrin, a fam- 
ous German tenor, Leo Slezak, 
used to travel all over Germany in 
this role. He had a way of mak- 
ing everyone nervous with his tem- 
perament. In the last scene, 
Lohengrin is on the stage with the 
King and all his nobles, and again 
the swan appears in order to carry 
Lohengrin away in a boat — un- 
likely I know, but operatic. At 
one little town the stage hands 
were so nervous they pulled the 
swan away too soon, leaving 
Lohengrin still on the stage. 
Slezak turned to the King and 
shouted, “Your Majesty, when 
docs the next swan sail ? 

In one company we had a tenor, 
whose voice was golden, but whose 
intelligence was none too bright 

we used to think that his high 

notes must be pressing on his 
brain. He was singing a part for 
the first time and we had several 
rehearsals with the usual make- 
shift scenery. In one scene, in a 
wood, he had to sing an aria 
seated on a tree stump. During 
rehearsals we used a chair to in- 
dicate the tree stump and he had 
been in the habit of moving this 
chair to suit himself. 

On the opening night, from 
sheer force of habit, he moved the 
tree stump towards the footlights. 
I gave him a ventriloquial whisper 
out of the side of my mouth: 
“Leave that alone! can’t you see 
that’s a tree stump?” He did not 
improve matters by, in confusion, 
carrying the stump back to its 
original place. 




In one of the “Ring” operas the 
character of Alberich, an evil 
dwarf, appears out of a rock and 
sings his part from there. When 
singing this role I used to be sent 
up through a trap-door until just 
my head and shoulders were show- 
ing above the stage. I used to put 
on elaborate make-up, plenty of 
grease paint and dirty looks. I 
wore a fur skin over my ordinary' 
shirt but, as the lower part of me 
remained below the stage, I did 
not change my everyday trousers. 
One night the stage hand attend- 
ing to the trap-door made a mis- 
take and sent me right up, so that 
I was standing in full view — top 
part a villainous dwarf and lower 
part a respectable citizen ! All I 
could do was kneel down and hide 
as much as I could of my ordinary 
self. I am a pretty fair height, 
but on that occasion I felt like a 
skyscraper in trousers. 

A famed conductor, feared for 
his caustic wit, was conducting a 
rehearsal of Massenet’s “Don 
Quixote,” with Chaliapin in the 
title role. For this performance a 
French contralto had been cn- 
gaged. 

The lady persisted in missing 
her cue. The conductor shouted : 
"Madam, will you please look at 
me and sing immediately Mr. 
Chaliapin dies.” After another at- 
tempt with no better result, the 
conductor threw down his baton 
in despair. “Hopeless,” he cried. 
“But Maestro,” wailed Madam, 
“Mr. Chaliapin dies too soon.” 
Whereupon came his stinging re- 
tort: “Madam, please understand 
once and for all, no opera singer 
ever died too soon.” 

And that reminds me of one of 


my favorite stories from the rich 
fund of anecdote and humor that 
enlivens the history of music. [ 
Handel, the great German who 
adopted London as his home, had 
incessant trouble with his singers, 
who used to rail that his arias 
were impossible for human voice to 
sing. One singer waxed so tem- 
peramental that he snatched her 
up and held her over the balcony, 
threatening to drop her and 
screaming: “Ah, madam, you think 
you are a devil, but I will show 
you that I am Beelzebub, de prince 
of devils!” Her tantrum evapor- 
ated, and she sang. 

In New York once I was stand- 
ing outside the Metropolitan 
Opera House, waiting for a friend 
to join me at the matinee. People 
were crowding into the foyer, and 
a pretty little typist passing by 
asked me: "What show’s going 
on here?” 

“ ‘Gotterdammerung’,” I told 
her. 

Her face flamed and she snap- 
ped : “Well, there’s no need to 
swear when you're asked a civil 
question !” 

Another favorite — the politi- 
cally-minded Wagner wrote a 
pamphlet, “The Reign of Jews in 
Music,” and sent a copy to Offen- 
bach. Offenbach wrote this ac- 
knowledgment, after reading what 
he had to say on Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer and others: “Dear 

Wagner: You had better stick to 
music.” 

Subsequently Wagner sent him 
the score of “The Mastersingers,” 
which Offenbach acknowledged : 
“Dear Wagner: On mature con- 
sideration, I think you had better 
stick to writing books.” 
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A NY FUTURE fJV IT? 


W HEN Merrill Kenneth Wolf 
walked into the classroom of 
Western Reserve University, in 
America, his fellow students look- 
ed incredulous, rubbed their eyes, 
and burst out laughing. 

There was nothing to indicate 
that Kenneth was unusual — noth- 
ing, that is, except that he was 
clad in short pants, a form of 
dress which the other students had 
long outgrown. Kenneth turned 
and ran home — a tearful, embar- 
rassed genius whose only immed- 
iate mission in life was to persuade 
his mother to buy him a pair of 
long pants. 

Then, decently clad, he return- 
ed to the university to take his 
place as a student — the youngest 
student ever accepted into that 
seat of learning. 

Kenneth was 10. His entry to 
Western Reserve was justified by 
the fact that his scholastic achieve- 
ments had been considerably great- 
er than those of his classmates 
twice his age. Although claimed 
by his mother to be as normal as 


Tom Sawyer, he had, before cele- 
brating the first anniversary of his 
birth, been able to talk and recite 
the alphabet ; at two, he could hum 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony ; at six, 
his repertoire as a pianist had in- 
cluded 100 compositions; and at 
Western Reserve, he was able, a 
few days after his entry, to an- 
nounce that he had read his chem- 
istry book twice, and knew its con- 
tents by heart. He further ex- 
pressed his disappointment on dis- 
covering it so elementary. 

Two years later, he went to 
Yale, from which university he 
will emerge at Dr. Wolf. His 
age: 14 years. 

The phenomenal academic car- 
eer of Kenneth Wolf has lit again 
the question which has burned in 
the brain of science for many 
years: Has such genius but a short 
life? 

Greatly quoted is the precedent 
of William James Sidis, who was 
accepted into Harvard University 
at the age of 11, and graduated 
five years later — having in the 


^Hnterim suffered and recovered 
^Bfrom a nervous breakdown. 

Appointed a professor at Har- 
I yard, he resigned after some time 
■ | mid dropped from sight. Then, at 
^K26 years of age, he was re-discov- 
ered in New York, working as an 
office clerk at a weekly wage of 
L | £5. He had, in his words, grown 
tired of thinking, 
i Sidis had been a victim of a 
arental theory that genius can be 
(manufactured product — that by 
mgent guidance an ordinary boy 
a achieve scholastic miracles, 
hen he was again found, he re- 
jented the intrusion into his priv- 
acy and demanded that he be left 
peace. 

In 1944, Sidis made his last bow 
a world fromwhich he had with- 
drawn to avoid the penalty of hav- 
F ing been an infant genius ; he died 
* his way to hospital to be treated 
if or an inner cranial haemmorhage. 

[ A contemporary of Wolf, little 
negro girl Phillippa Duke Schuy- 
ler is subject to the same query as 
I to the future possibilities of young 
| genius. At five, Phillippa was able 
to discourse learnedly on cosmic 
I rays, do difficult problems in addi- 
[ tion, multiplication and division, 

■ and had composed many musical 
H works of worth. 

■ Now, at 14, she has completed 
an orchestration for 100 pieces of 
her first symphony, and had the 
distinction of having it played by 
the New York Philharmonic at 

■ Carnegie Hall. 

I Perhaps more creative musically 
than Kenneth, her pursuit for 
knowledge has been less academic, 
but to her also must be applied the 
misused and over-used title of 




What is the secret of this inborn 
capacity of an individual to rise 
so much higher than his fellows in 
scholastic achievement? 

Is it hereditary? Wolf’s mother 
and father are both lawyers, whose 
family tree has never possessed 
geniuses; Phillippa’s father is the 
editor of a negro newspaper, her 
mother (who is white) an ex- 
Mack Sennett bathing beauty with 
poetic tendencies — and neither 
parent knows a solitary note of 

Does outstanding memory ac- 
count for the phenomenon? Ob- 
viously, the ability to retain learn- 
ing is an important factor which 
goes to the making of a genius. 
But there is an extra, undefined 
quality for which the world is still 
trying to find a name. 

Both Kenneth and Phillippa 
have displayed a versatility in aca- 
demic lore, although each appears 
to have a special leaning towards 
music. Other infant geniuses have 
shown stricter limitations in their 
capacities. 

In the early 1800’s, Zerah Col- 
burn was amazing Londoners with 
his ability to solve the most com- 
plicated arithmetical problems in 
a minimum of time, without re- 
course to pencil and paper. He pos- 
sessed no other outstanding tal- 
ents, and until late in his career 
was never able to explain the 
methods by which he arrived at 
his answers. 

When Zerah was eight he could 
multiply immediately any two 
numbers of four figures each, fac- 
torise any number up to a million, 
and answer all the arithmetical 
questions submitted to him. 

Present-day psychologists point 
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to Colburn as an example of short- 
lived genius. His adult career was 
not marked by any outstanding 
mathematical achievement, and he 
died at the age of 36. 

Colburn once matched his skill 
against another mathematical 
genius named George Parker Bid- 
der. Bidder, whose methods were 
apparently a good deal less abstract 
than those of his opponent, won 
the contest. 

Although at age seven Bidder 
was even less knowledgeable than 
most children of his day, he could, 
only three years later, give almost 
immediate answers to such prob- 
lems as: “If a wheel is 5 feet 10 
inches in circumference, how many 
turns will it make in 800,000,000 
miles?" The answer is 724,114,- 
285,714. 

Bidder, unlike Colburn, not 
only retained his amazing mathe- 
matical skill throughout life, but 
applied it to problems in his own 
career as railway engineer. 

A sidelight on the theory that 
genius is inherited, Bidder’s 
father was a manual worker; and 
also noteworthy was the fact that 
his own son, a successful barrister, 
possessed a considerable degree of 
Bidder’s mathematical ability. 

In attempting to estimate the 
life of genius, it is interesting to 
recall some famous names: Dante, 
at the age of nine, wrote sonnets 


to Beatrice and maintained his 
ascendancy as a poet until his 
death; Pascal, at 15, wrote a treat- 
ise on conic sections, and his final 
great work was completed just 
before his death ; Christopher 
Wren was but 13 when he in- 
vented an astronomical instrument, 
but was 44 when he commenced 
to restore St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and almost 80 by the time the 
work was completed. 

Therefore, it is fairly safe to 
say that precocious originality is 
one of the characteristics of genius. 

Against this contention is the 
fact that Goethe was considered 
merely to be a young man of excep- 
tional genius who, if he had died 
at 20 years of age, would never 
have been considered a genius. He 
was 41 when the first part of 
Faust was written and completed 
the second part on the evening pre- 
ceding his 83rd birthday. 

And so, while Merrill Kenneth 
Wolf and Phillippa Duke Schuy- 
ler strive to maintain their right 
to the title genius, psychologists 
ponder the problem whether they 
will have justified the title by the 
time they reach adulthood. 

Will they, like William Sidis, 
surrender themselves to an urge 
to live an ordinary life; or will 
they, like Dante, Voltaire, Byron, 
retain the genius which was given 
to them in childhood? 


DEMEMBER Disney's film of Major de Seversky’s Victor v 
^ r W, Air Power? It was an entertaining film, wasn’t it? 
WeH, it was more than that to alert and clever Britishers. When 
the^ saw the film, they noted one of Disney’s animated ideas: a bomb 

Britishers finally experimented with two_ such bombs — * two 
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THE Home Of TODflV (Ho. 20) 


PREPARED BY W. WATSON SHARP, A.R.A.I.A. 

Planning a home — a real home — is never easy. But when the 
building plot is large, and there is practically unlimited room to 
spread, then the lot of the planner is not neatly so difficult as it is 
when a restricted site has to be dealt with. As about half the 
population of each Australian state lives within the limits of the 
respective capital cities, it is not often that one has the pleasure of 
planning for large areas of ground. The majority of homes are 
built on small blocks with side fences crowding the building in. 

No. 20 of our home series is planned for a small suburban block 
and could be accommodated on as narrow a frontage as 40 feet. 
Yet it has been contrived so that there is an air of spaciousness 
about the house and its setting. Modern planning, which has broken 
Continued on page 68 
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HELP YOUR ARCHITECT 


WATSON SHARP, A.R.A 


VOUR architect is responsible 
■ for the planning of your home, 
course, but there is much you 
k do to help him. He will go 
see your land for himself, and 
ill study its levels, aspect, out- 
5k, how much sun it gets at the 
Keren t times of the day, which 
jpes throw the most shade and 
’Sire, and so on. But there are 
ic little points about your indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes, your 
&n plan of living and such like 
at you will have to tell him if his 
Ian is to be just right, 
tlf you are asked these things, 
L will probably find yourself in- 
ticulate. Your own plan of liv- 
Mg is so much a part of yourself 
5>at you have probably never put 
words before. It has just 
you have accepted it, but 
:ver given it concrete ex- 
•ession. 

What about thinking it all out 
ten before you go to your archi- 
•ct? What about having a new 
omc line-up all ready for him, 
yith all the essentials down in 
lack and white. That is, the real 
tials, not such things as the 
oor chimes must have three notes, 
ir other silly little sentimental 
ttachments that only confuse the 

The first thing, of course, is 
nance. It helps a lot if you can 
"ecide just how much you can 
spend on this greatest investment 
• whole life. It doesn’t help 
in expert planning a £5000 


£1500. So first make out a budget, 
and allow a margin for the cost 
of establishing a garden, buying 
the new carpets and furnishings 
that Mona wants and the odd 
extra pieces of furniture. 

It is probably best to think 
of the living room first when get- 
ting down to the details of your 
requirements. Its size depends on 
the size of your family and 
whether one living room is eno “Sh- 
Best list the recreations and hob- 
bies of every member of the fami- 
ly. There may be some that can t 
be carried on simultaneously in 
the one room. Jimmy may be 
studying for an exam and Bobby 
might spend most of his evenings 
on his stamp collection. But Jean 
may have to do a couple of hours 
practice on the piano after dinner. 
Jimmy would naturally object. So 
his bedroom would have to be big 
enough to fit him up with a table 
and bookcase, or some sort of small 
study, or hobbies room, would 
have to be considered. 

A list of the furniture you will 
need to accommodate in the living 
room is also a help. It will not 
only be useful in determining the 
dimensions of the room, but will 
also be a guide in arriving at the 
proportion of window area to 
blank wall. 

Next comes the dining area. Jot 
down the day’s meals and note 
whether your family prefers them 
in kitchen, dining room, breakfast 
nook, or dinette. Such details help 
the architect to plan. 
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FOR THE HOME OF TODAY 

LtgUliM on this comfortable, well-uphol- 


stand up to hard usage. The armchair, partly ■ 
soft leather, and contrasts pleasantly with t 
cushion cover edges are corded and tailored tc 


sen, is upholstered ir 
e couch. Bock ane 
fit smoothly. 
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m&JAm recommend themselves to young couples setting 
up house, to be added to as income, family and space grow. These 
two are covered in tweed with satin corded edges matching the arm- 
chair in the foreground, another item of the set. Their advantage is 
that they can be moved around to suit your individual taste and 
room size. Particularly ottractive is the quaint shape of the chair- 
side tables. 


November, 



more space than the 
effective. Covered wi 
md ivory striped curto: 
bles accentuated with 



— dl iaper-comforta hie arm- chair of radical design. This man- 
sized piece of furniture has a "built-in" addition which gives it 
extra space and size. The back is well padded, but not too high. 
Admirable for "spine-boshing," the seat is also wide and roomy for 
those who like to "curl up with a good book." Herring-bone tweed 
makes the covering with an austere finish at the base. 
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BML drived taffeta in red and white makes a dramatic 
cover for a chaise longue. This stands out brightly against the off- 
white walls and carpet, quilted satin side curtain and gauzy net 
drapes. A tropical plant brings a note of lush green into the corner, 
and the old-fashioned frame and print add a quaint note, echoed by 
the figurine on the glass-topped table. 
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Finance your building 
through the A.M.P. 

THE A.M.P. SOCIETY is ready to advance money to 
its members to enable them to build their own homes 
in approved localities. 

Under the A.M.P. Plan borrowers enjoy these advantages: 

(1) Easy monthly repayments over a long period. 

(2) Moderate interest rates. 

(3) Loans are progressively reduced. 

(4) Free choice of Architect or Builder. 

(5) Homes may be built to any approved design. 

Enquire at any A.M.P. Office for full particulars. 

A.M.P. SOCIETY 

AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 

Security through Co-operation 

Head Office: 87 PITT STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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Lure of fame and fortune was 
not so strong as love of the soil. 


I AS I weave the pattern of this 

■ tale, remembering certain mci- 
| dents which I witnessed personally 
Band more which were told me, I 

■ come to the rather obvious conclu- 
I si on — after all, it is so in the life 
I of most men — that women had 
I made Rufo Garcia what he was. 
I Three women, in his case. And 
B one was Teresa, his old mother, so 
I shrewd with her gnarled, slightly 

! ironic peasant wisdom ; and the 
second, who mattered only indi- 
— rectly, was Guadalupe; and she 
■ — I have this by hearsay, since I 
I never met her — was the sort for 
whom daggers would be drawn in 
her native Mexico, and cheques 
drawn on Wall Street and Park 
Avenue; and the third was Esper- 


Now, of course, not having been 
in love with her, I could not see 
Espcranza as Rufo Garcia did. 
Still, I have to admit that she was 
very lovely, with her oval feat- 
ures, her short, softly curved nose, 
her waxen skin, her bluish-black 
hair as smooth as oil. And then 
there were her eyes: Brown and 
fearless and proud eyes. Yet with 
a memory in them of the deep, 
misty mountain glens where— some 
of the peons say — you may hear 
the voice of the ancient Aztec gods 
in the small dawn wind blowing, 
like a secret message to tell the 
people of some great gladness . . . 

There was joy in those eyes as 
she recognised the horseman who 
came clattering along the narrow 
lanes of the little Mexican village, 





mid she stopped square in his path. 
She raised a hand and called out 
gayly: 

“Oh, Rufo ! Riding past me, nor 
wishing me the time of day, after 
all these years?” 

He reined in his roan and 
stared. 

“By the Blessed Trinity!” he 
exclaimed. “But I'm happy to see 
you, cousin !” 

He leaped from his saddle. He 
was about to take her in his arms. 
Then, swiftly, he reconsidered. 

For Esperanza was no longer a 
hoyden child, but grown tall and 
full-bosomed, her lips ripe and 
red, the whole of her almost wo- 
manly. Oh, yes — she had changed 
during the years of his absence. 
And she saw him changed as well. 
No longer was he a gawky youth, 
but a brawny, broad-shouldered 
man. Nor was he clad in peon’s 
trousers and short jacket of white, 
crumpled, homespun cotton, a ser- 
ape over his left shoulder, his bare 
feet in rawhide sandals, a great 
straw sombrero on his head ; but 
in a well-cut uniform which had 
cost him a hundred pesos. 

Ah, she thought, he looked like 
a grand Caballero , not an earth- 
bound peasant. And her eyes 
twinkled, and she cried: 

“It makes me laugh! It does 

“What does?" He frowned. 

“That shiny belt around your 
waist, with the silver buckle! And 
those fine, riding-breeches and pol- 
ished boots!” 

"That is the proper style for one 
of Pancho Villa's captains.” 

She chuckled. 

“And I suppose,” she demanded, 
"you’ll be throwing it all away 


now — and be getting yoursell 
an honest straw sombrero, good 
against sun, good against rain, 
since you are no longer one of 
Pancho Villa’s captains, but a plain | 
peasant like the rest of us?” 

His frown deepened. Mocking 
him, he thought — that’s what she 
was doing. And he reflected that 
at least in this respect Esperanza 
was still the same. Even as a little] 
girl, whenever his imagination had 
gone soaring into the blue, she had 1 
brought him back to earth in that 
forthright way of hers. And — he 
had been eleven at the time and 
she eight, not long after her par- 
ents’ deatli in an earthquake when, 
his mother being her aunt, she had 
come to live at his home — he I 
recalled how once he had cut him- ] 
self a stout cudgel, had stalked up 
and down, making passes at the I 
cornstalks that, indeed, were not I 
cornstalks at all to him, but fierce 
bloodthirsty warriors, and had said I 
to her: 

“With this bright sword shall I 
I lay low whatever scoundrel dares 
lift his eyes to yours!” 

And he recalled how she had 
laughed, had told him: 

“Why, it isn’t a sword at all 
but a piece of wood. And I would 
rather have you hurl it against 
the tree yonder and knock me 
down a nice sweet orange, than 
be listening to your empty talk.” 
Oh, yes — making fun of him 
then as she was today! And he re- 
plied now grouchily: 

“Straw sombreros are not worn 
where I live.” 

“Are you not going to remain 

There was amazement in her 
question, even disappointment; and 
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gave him back a measure of self- 
nfidence. _ 

“This,” was his answer, “is not 
the land for me.” 

*1 ”Oh!’ Her eyes narrowed. “Not 
x.od enough?” 

I “Right. Not good enough.” 

; “Yet a land,” she said challeng- 
Jy, “as good as ever it was. Ah 
either better nor worse than ever 
it was.” She flung out a hand that 
ook in the towering mountains, 
the deep-cleft valley, the fertile 
'elds, the small adobe houses, and 
bove them the smoke from warm, 
bug hearths lingering on the quiet 
jjir. “Just a place,” she added, 
“with peace and plenty and the 
Lord’s blessed seasons — ” 

Her words throbbed with a 
great driving earnestness; and he 
smiled thinly. Had she mocked 
him today, on the afternoon of his 
homecoming? Well — so would 
he mock her ! And he too flung out 
a hand at the towering mountains 
and the yellow fields, and he told 
her : 

I "Nothing here but toil and sleep 
— and sleep and toil. Nothing 
but the same old story I have 
heard a thousand times. But there’s 
fine gold and fine glory at the 
other end of the world.” He paus- 
ed. “This,” he repeated, and may- 
be he meant it and maybe he did 
not, but Esperanza was not the 
one to know, “is not the land for 

m “That is so,” she agreed angrily. 
“A place it is for us, the decent, 
hard-working people of the soil. 
Not a place for — -ah — the 
strangers, the outsiders, as you — 
by the Saints! — are a stranger, 
an outsider this day.” 

“I — an outsider?” 


“Yes,” she almost shouted at 
him. "For this land was your fa- 
ther’s, and his father’s before him. 
And it was good enough for you 
as a child. But not for the Jine 
caballero that you are today.” 

They stared at each other in 
silence. Then, presently, he spoke : 
“There is yet a second reason 
why I cannot remain here. For a 
woman is waiting for me in the 
north.” 

“° h? ” , . „ , 
“Yes. Guadalupe, she is called. 
And,” negligently — "one of these 
days I shall marry her.” 

“And what,” she inquired, ' is 
it to me whom you might take to 
wife?” 

“I thought that, being cousin 
to me, you would like to know.” 
Again silence ; and after a while 
she said : 

“I, too, am thinking of getting 

He gave a start, but quickly 
controlled himself. He asked her 
who the man was, and she went on 
that she couldn’t tell him, should 
not, indeed, have mentioned the 
subject. It was a secret. And lie 
mustn't let on to a soul. 

“But I thought,” she added, giv- 
ing him back his words, “that, be- 
ing cousin to me, you would like 
to know. Well,” — with a laugh 
— “here’s wishing the best of luck 
to your love — and the best of 
luck to mine!” 

She walked away . . . And she 
whispered : 

“Rufo — and another woman! 
Her heart tightened, hurt. 
Jealousy? No — no, she decided 
angrily. How could that be? She 
did not love him. At least, loved 
him only in a cousinly manner. 
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And that was, precisely, what he 
thought, as he looked after her. 
Oh, yes — he loved her only in 
a cousinly manner. There had been 
other women in his life. More 
beautiful that Esperanza, more de-' 
sirable. This Guadalupe — 

He grinned rather ruefully; 
then mounted and rode on toward 
his parents’ home. 

He reached the little adobe 
house. Four years had passed since 
he had seen it, had seen his father 
and mother. And his arrival was 
unexpected, since he had never 
written — for the simple reason 
that he had never learned to write 
— as, for that matter, his parents 
had never learned to read. Nor- 
had he been able to send word to 
them, as this village was off the 
beaten track, and money was scant 
here and seldom did a travelling 
packman venture into the neigh- 
borhood. 

He opened the door. He saw his 
mother squatting on the ground, 
cooking tortillas over a charcoal 
brazier for the evening meal. She 
looked up. He knew that she had 
not recognised him, standing there 
in the shadows; and he smiled and 

“Am I welcome here?” 

She rose and curtsied politely. 

“Welcome,” was" her hospitable 
answer, “whoever you are, Chris- 
tian or — the Lord forbid! — 
heathen.” 

“Welcome, too, if I be your 

He came a step nearer, and she 
gave a choked cry. She rushed up 
to him and hugged him to her 
breast. 

“Son!" she sobbed. "Oh, son! 
Now let the sweet Lord Jesus in- 


deed be praised!" She kissed him, 
raising herself on her toes a little, 
since she was so small and Jie so 
tall. “Sit down!” she exclaimed. 
“The tortillas are almost ready. 
And there are enchiladas, and a 
bit of venison I shall cook for you 
the way you liked it as a boy, with 
onions — remember? — and pep- 
per sauce and — " 

“Has Father already gone to 
rest ?” he broke in on her words. 

“Yes.” Teresa's accents .were 
heavy. “Gone to rest a long time 
since. Three years now he has been 
sleeping beneath the clods." 

“Three years — ” Rufo echoed 
dully, tears welling up in his eyes. 

“Three years — and I the 
feeble, helpless old woman, with- 
out a man in the house! And what 
I would have done without Esper- 
anza, the strength and love of her, 
the Lord alone knows! Looking 
after the fields she was! Doing 
daily a man’s full work. Oh,” — 
a little in bitterness — “doing 
your work, son 1 Oh, whatever 
gave you the notion to go away 
from here and crack my heart?” 
“I — I had to! Had to see the 
world outside.” 

“And did you find it better 
than this, our own world?” 

She shook a bony finger under 
his nose ; and he grinned. 

The years, he reflected, had not 
changed her ; no more than they 
had changed Esperanza. Still 
short-tempered, his little mother, 
and sharp of tongue. And lie re- 
called how his father, a big burly 
man, had often quailed under the 
lash of her words. 

“I know,” she cried, “why you 
went away : Because you were 
tired of honest toil. Because, O 
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orthless one, you wanted to go 
istcring with wicked, laughing 
ien — and wanted to drink the 
ddest and eat the fattest and 
ciss the most wanton — ’ 

He silenced her- by taking her 

“Even the most wanton,” he 
told her, “had never lips as soft 

He kissed her, and she slapped 
his cheeks hard. But she giggled 
and she held him close. 

‘Never mind,” she said. “You 
it away — and now you're 
home, with Esperanza and me. It 
as God wills.” 

He inclined his head. Oh, yes, 
he thought — everything was as 
God willed. Thus God had willed 
that, four years earlier, he, a lad 
eighteen, already tall and 
;strong, had gone witli Esperanza 
across the hills to the little town 
of Moaxaca to swap there some 
home-made fibre mats, laden on 
their burro, for iron pots and pans 
his parents needed. 

was the first time Esperanza 
and he had been away from their 
native village. So to them the little 
i seemed enormous; and, in- 
deed, it was more thronged than 
usual, since a great fiesta was go- 
ing on. Not only that. Also, 
Pancho Villa was in town with a 
number of his soldiers. Pancho 
Villa, who, whatever his reputa- 
tion as a bandit north of the Rio 
Grande, was beloved south of the 
river. For would he not bring a 
measure of liberty and prosperity 
to the masses? Was he not going 
to split up the huge haciendas so 
that every peon, hereafter, would 
have a right to his own few acres? 
So there was rejoicing in Moax- 


aca. The dusty lanes were crowd- 
ed with people in their holiday 
best, the men in their gaudiest ser- 
apes, the women in their finest 
rebozos. And all chattering, jest- 
ing. Stopping at booths where 
pulque and tequila was sold, and 
at little open-air stalls where all 
sorts of simple things could be 
bought, or swapped for other 
simple things. 

And greetings and embraces as 
friend met friend. Abuse as enemy 
met enemy. 

“Owl!” ^ 

"Goat! Father of little goats!" 

The blow struck. A white- 
haired priest separating the con- 
testants and cuffing them with 
cheerful impartiality. And every- 
body laughing, and Rufo laughing 
as loudly as the rest. Nudging Es- 
peranza, telling her that this was 
life, life. 

“Not like life home fn our val- 
le- ” he said. “So stupid, our life 
there — with ever the dull song 
of the plough, the grating song 
of the harrow — ” 

“An honest song!” she inter- 
rupted impatiently. “A decent 

song ” ■ , . , 

"And yet it -is stupid, stupid! 
He pointed at one of Pancho Vil- 
la’s captains who passed by, smart 
in khaki. “Here is one,” he said, 
“whose life is different!” 

“And foolish! We are children 
of the soil. Not children of strife.” 

He did not reply, but shrugged 
his shoulders. 

By this time they had traded the 
fibre mats for pots and pans and 
loaded their burro. It brayed com- 
plainingly, hungrily. So they gave 
it its evening alfalfa. Then, since 
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they too were hungry, they sought 
a shady place, found it beneath the 
trees in front of an inn at the end 
of the main street where it ended 
abruptly, dipping down to a deep 
ravine. There they sat, eating their 
hard-boiled eggs and cold frijoles. 
They finished their meal ; and Es- 
peranza said: 

“Shall we be on our way?” 

“Not yet. I like it here.” 

“But it’s getting late.” 

He argued, finally gave in. 

“Very well I" — ill-naturedly. 
“Back to the stupid, stupid life.” 
He. rose. “I want a drink of 

He entered' the inn. She waited 
outside. The street was deserted. 
Tired, she closed her eyes — then 
opened them and looked up as, 
farther down the street, came 
noises, and she saw Pancho Villa 
astride a white horse, preceded by 
half a dozen soldiers who cleared 
the way for him. The people cheer- 
ed enthusiastically, "Viva Villa! 
Viva Villa!" — and some threw 
flowers. And then, almost, there 
was tragedy. 

For one tight little bouquet of 
stiff golden-yellow z cmpaxuchitl 
blossoms hit Villa’s horse between 
the eye — a nervous beast that 
reared, plunged, scattering the 
people right and left — jerked into 
a frantic gallop down the street to- 
ward the steep-walled canon at 
the end of it, toward death. And 
men running, yet unable to catch 
up his horse and rider; and nobody 
near except, in front of the inn, 
a little brown-eyed girl. 

A frightened man was Pancho 
Villa. And a brave man. For even 
as he passed the inn in a whirlwind 
of dust and flying hoofs, even as 


Esperanza jumped up — oh, she 
thought, she had to do something, I 
something! — even at that mo- 
ment he cried out warning words : 
“No, no! Don’t — ” 

But already she had run for- 
ward. She leaped from the ground. 
She caught the crazed animal 
round the neck. She was dragged 
along, yet held on with all her 
young strength, her muscles hard- 
ened by the toil of the fields; and 
at the very edge of the precipice, 
the horse stopped, snorting, shiv- 
ering. 

It was an hour later. In a priv- 
ate room of the inn Esperanza and 
Rufo were sitting with Pancho 
Villa. He was at his seventh glass 
of pulque, and his black eyes glit- 
tered. 

“You mean it, chiquita?” he de- 
manded. "There is nothing I can 
do for you, though you have saved 
my life?” 

“Nothing at all, Senor Coro- 
nel.” 

He smiled. 

"Never," he declared, “have I 
met a less greedy person. Still, 
there must be something you de- 
sire. Suppose,” — and his black 
eyes glittered more than ever — 
“you come with me, eh ? There’ll 
be silks and jewels and — ” 

He paused. She blushed and 
shook her head ; and he laughed. 

He said that — by the Cross! 
— he was just as glad. For back 
where he was going was a girl 
called Guadalupe, and she was as 
jealous as a wildcaat, and he sus- 
pected her of carrying a knife in 
her garter. 

He rose — inquired once more: 

“There is nothing I can do for 
you ?” 
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“Nothing at all,” the girl said. 
And then Rufo spoke: 

"If my cousin does not want to 
go with you, let me go in her 


“Please!” begged Rufo. “Take 
me along, Senor Coronel! I would 
like to find my fortune.’ 

Pancho Villa looked at the 
young peon, so sturdy and strong. 
Just the kind of lad he needed. 

He clapped him on the shoul- 

“You have found your fortune, 
chico/’ he declared. And to Esper- 
anza, who implored him not to 
listen to Rufo: "Why stand in 
the way of it, girl?" 

He went to the door — called 


“A horse for Rufo Garcia! He 
rides our way!” 

So presently Rufo mounted and 
was off with Pancho Villa to the 
north ; and the last he saw was 
the mirroring of the evening sun 
in Esperanza's tear-wet eyes as 
she stood in the middle of the road, 
looking after him. 

She swallowed hard. 

"I wish,” she whispered, “ — oh, 
I wish my heart would not beat 

She took the road home, driv- 
ing the burro; and it was late at 
night that she reached the little 
adobe house, and there her aunt 
was waiting, and seeing the girl 
was alone, she asked what had 
happened to her son, and Esper- 

“He has gone away,” she sob- 
bed, “with Pancho Villa’s merry, 
ruffianly men — and I'll never see 
him again.” 


“Pah!" said the old women. 
“He will surely, surely return. 
For there was never yet a bad 
penny that did not find its way 
back to the till.” 

But the weeks rolled on, and 
the months, and finally the years. 
There was vague news, occasion- 
ally, of Pancho Villa’s high deeds, 
though no news ever of Rufo. For 
let me repeat that he had never 
learned to write, as Esperanza and 
Teresa had never learned to read. 
And twice only, as time passed, 
travelling packmen came to the 
village. But when Esperanza spoke 
to them of Rufo, they shook their 

No, they said, they did not know 
him, had not heard of him. They 
were peaceful traders. The yard- 
stick was their weapon. What 
dealings had they with those who 
carried rifles slung across shoulders 
and naked daggers on hips? 

Rufo, in the meantime, acquit- 
ted himself very well, up and away 
on the bloody road of strife . . . 
Strife throughout Mexico. Tum- 
ult filling the land from rim to 
rim. And Rufo fighting so bravely 
that quickly he rose from private 
to sergeant, and from sergeant to 
captain. Nor any longer the crude 
peasant, but a passable imitation of 
a caballero, knowing, between 
battles, how to bow over a lady’s 
hand and pay her pretty compli- 

Compliments, for instance, to 
Guadalupe Lopez, that lithe, gol- 
den, wicked woman who looked 
upon him with favor. But danger- 
ous favor, for everybody knew how 
matters stood between her and 
Pancho Villa; and that, wise in 
her way, she believed in feeding 
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the fire of passioh with the oil of 
jealousy. 

]■ Still, a sturdy lad could not re- 
ply with a virtuous, "No!” when 
a woman whispered softly. And as 
to the danger — why, it gave a 
spice to one’s happiness. Happiness 
in the knowledge how far he, the 
peon, had travelled on the road to 
success. , , _ .. 

B ut — W as he happy? Really 

^He did not know. Yet he did 
know (later on, he spoke of it to 
Esperanza) that his thoughts, 
though he tried to ridicule them 
out of existence, were often of 
home ; of the simple days there, the 
kindly days — and the kindly 
people. And then he wou d see 
with his soul’s eyes the honest 
fields and the great brave land of 
trees and rocks. Would see his 
father and mother and — yes, Es- 
peranza. Little Esperanza, black- 
haired, brown-eyed, self-willed — - 
and maybe, as he was thinking of 
her, so was she thinking of him, 
nor knowing how famous he had 
become, and how rich ... 

Rich beyond the dreams of 
men. Rich beyond the understand- 
ing of the peasant stock from 
which he came. 

He would count his riches. Four 
hundred and fifty gold pesos. Back 
in his village they did not know 
such wealth existed. Ah, the things 
he could buy with it — f° r 
parents! And for Esperanza. And 
wouldn’t she be proud of him . 

He could sec it all clearly 
within him. The magnificent 
horse, sidling and tossing past the 
humble homes. The workers in 
the fields, stopping in their labors 
to watch this strange figure pass- 


ing, and whispering to them- 
selves: , . , 

"Who can it be? Who is he 
that rides so arrogantly past our 
home?” ., 

And, perchance, there would 
be one who had known him, and 
who would recognise in the 
proud head, the straight shoul- 
ders ... 

“Rufo Garcia — he that went 
off with Senor Coronel. Rufo is 
come back. Rufo, the rich . . . 
Rufo, the strong; Rufo, the clever 

’ 'More and more, the thought of 
it nibbled at his brain like rats in 
corn. More and more, the desire 
to go home and show off his pos- 
sessions, his polish, his daring ... 

Suddenly one day he decided 
he would go home. Merely on a 
short visit, of course. At the time 
he was in garrison at Durango. 
Villa had gone to Mexico City to 
discuss matters of state- with Presi- 
dent Carranza. So Rufo called on 
Colonel Jimenez, second-m-com- 
mand, who granted him a month s 
furlough, added that — yes. 
Captain Garcia could leave at 

Rufo expressed his thanks and 
left. Down the street was a shop. 
He entered, bought a handsome 
bracelet for Esperanza. On his 
way back to his quarters to pack 
his things he passed Guadalupes 
house, and on an impulse, went 
upstairs to say goodbye to her. 

She was very lovely as she lay 
there, clad in yellow silk, on a 
couch heaped with green pillows, 
glistening like a tiger-beetle in a 
nest of fresh leaves. He bowed 
over her hand. Desire eddied up in 
his eyes; and Guadalupe saw it, 
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| .and she asked casually, practically: 

I “And what farewell gift have 
►you brought me?” 

I He hesitated. There was in his 
[pocket the bracelet he had bought 
for Esperanza. Should he— No, 
no! It belonged to his cousin. Be- 
f sides, he was still at heart too 
[ much the shrewd peasant to pay 
| where, perhaps, there was no need. 

I So he replied: 

I “The finest gift in the world. 

B “Namely?” 

■. “Myself.” 

I She laughed then. Here, she 
I thought, was a man after her own 
heart, lawless and arrogant. And 
she drew him to her. He kissed 
her — then quickly jumped up as 
he heard a yell of rage. And he 
turned, saw on the threshold Pan- 
cho Villa, who had come back un- 
expectedly from Mexico City. 

Rufo did not stop to explain 
or apologise. He must get away 
from this place, at once. So he 
ran out on the balcony, leaped over 
the railing — it was not a great 
i distance, the apartment being one 
floor above the street — and land- 
ed safely on the pavement below. 

On the street he saw Villas 
f horse, vaulted into the saddle and 
was off, using quirt and spurs un- 
[ mercifully. He had no chance in 
his headlong flight to stop at his 
[ quarters and pick up his treasured 
i gold pesos. And he had nothing 
to show for his four years’ bloody 
strife but the clothes on his back 
and the bracelet he had purchased 
for Esperanza; and on the long 
road home, he had to trade it in 
I for food and' drink. 

So now that he had reached the 
[ village, he was as poor as when 
he had left. Poor — and angry 


and hurt, too; no gifts, no boasts. 

And no eye lifted, no head turn- 
ed as he passed, but merely the 
muttered word that "the Widow 
Garcia’s son had come home, as 
penniless as when he left. 1 ruly, 
it was a sad ending to his dreams. 

For Esperanza had mocked him 
with her first words. His mother 
had given him the sharp edge of 
her tongue. And that first night 
after supper, both raised eyebrows 
and spoke slightingly when he be- 
gan to tell of the wonderful things 
he had seen and done, the fame 
and riches that had been his share. 

“Where are they?” Esperanza 
demanded. “For I would like a red 
silk dress, gold-embroidered and 
with puffed sleeves, for the fiesta 
next month of Our Lady of 
Mercy.” 

“And I,” chimed in his mother, 
“a new rebozo.” 

“And a wealth of silver brace- 
lets,” said Esperanza, “to jingle 
merrily at the dance.” 

"And shoes — new shoes for my 
ancient feet. 

“Ah” — as the young woman 
broadly winked at the old — “your 
golden pesos, where are they, 
hombref ' 

He sat there ajid glowered. He 
had been afraid, and ashamed, to 
tell them the truth: that he had 
left Durango like a thief in the 
night. He had told them that he 
had been sent on a special and 
important mission, and in such a 
hurry that he had not had the time 
to take along his treasures of 
clanking pesos. 

But evidently they did not be- 
lieve him. And — what was he 
to do? 

Well, he decided presently, he 




knew what he was going to do ! 
There were other leaders, besides 
Pancho Villa, roaming the land. 
He would 'join one of them, would 
again achieve fame and fortune, 
would then return to the village, 
rich and important . . . 

“Do you remember,” Esperanza 
interrupted his thoughts, "when 
we were children, and you cut 
yourself a stout cudegl, and slash- 
ed with it at the cornstalks, mak- 
ing believe they were fierce, blood- 
thirty warriors and — ” 

“Good night 1” he cried, and 
went to his room in a huff. 

He lay down on his bed. Oh, 
yes, he reflected, as he had done 
before, he would again achieve 
fame and fortune, and return to 
the .village — nor alone, but with 
a lovely woman riding by his side; 
and then Esperanza would be 

But — would she? 

Why, she shouldn’t care. There 
was that man to whom she had 
plighted her troth. He wondered 
who the man was. Perhaps Pablo 
Ramirez, the blacksmith's son, or 
Luis Chavez, or — 

What did it matter? There 
were other women in Mexico. Lis- 
som, golden wpmen . . . 

So he fell asleep — to be awak- 
ened, in the gray mouth of morn- 
ing, by Esperanza's hand shaking 
him, and her voice calling: 

“Arise, O grand caballcro, and 
help a weak peasant girl with her 

He got up and dressed. He 
could not know that, last night 
after he had gone to bed, his cous- 
in and his mother had put their 
heads together, laughing a little 
and talking a lot — talking in 


the way women sometimes have 
when no man is around — and 
' Esperanza saying : 

"The cock goes from home for 
seven days, and returns a peacock, 
Pah! He’ll be a barnfowl again, 
decent and sober, after his pretty 
tail feathers have been muddied 
by honest toil.” 

Honest toil, indeed. Harsh toil, 
with Esperanza driving him on. 
Wet toil, as the weather broke. 

“Thank the Lord!” exclaimed 
Esperanza : "The fields need rain.” 
“I don’t,” grumbled Rufo. 

For his fine uniform was not 
meant for this steady downpour, 
nor his high-heeled cavalryman's 
boots for the sticky earth. Too, his 
muscles, trained to martial pur- 
suits, had no longer the trick of 
mastering the hard glebe, and his 
temper was not sweetened when 
he saw his cousin piling three loads 

That evening he was too tired 
to eat. Straight to bed he went, 
dozed off at once — and it seemed 
he had slept no more than an hour 
when he heard Esperanza’s voice: 
"There’s a waste field that has 
not been digged over since your 
father passed on — and that’s your 
chance to show how iron-mighty 
you are, Caballero !" 

It was as on the preceding day. 
Envying his cousin, who worked 
by his side with negligent ease, 
and he himself soon winded, often 
stopping to rest, and then Esper- 
anza laughing and demanding: 
“Can it be that you, the tough 
soldier, are unable to cope with the 
tough earth? Ah, where is your 
strength, cousin, and where your 
pride?” 

Oh, yes — his pride, his 
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I sat alongside her on the boat 
„oing to Manly. She had forgotten 
her glasses. She told me she 
couldn’t read or knit and was very 
unhappy about it. I got talking to 
her and eventually asked . . ■ 
“Have you ever tried to read or 
knit without them? She looked at 
me rather wearily, I thought, be- 
fore she said, “Why do you think 1 
wear glasses?" “I don t know, l 
said, “but I DO know you can do 
without them." 


At first, I think she felt I was 
impertinent, but somehow 1 held 
her attention, particularly when 1 
asked, "Have you ever heard of 
Eye Culture?” She admitted she 
had heard of it . . • "Sort of Eye 
Exercises," she said, "but 1 m too 
old for them, they’re only for chil- 
dren and young people.' 'You re 
wrong,” I told her, "Eye Culture 
for a start, is more than just Eje 
Exercises. Why don't you find out 
more about it?” 1 could see slie 
was thinking hard, so I told her I 
was over sixty, and it was only a 
few years ago a friend of mine 
who was very short-sighted took a 
course in Eye Culture and was so 
enthusiastic about the way whic 
his eyes improved and gradually 
came back to normal that I was 
induced to take a course myself. 


To tell the truth, X did not ex- 
pect much, because I had had bad 
eyesight for nearly twenty years. 
At forty my eyes began to »» • • • 
long sight, you know. Couldnt 
read the paper without holding it 
away from me. It gradually got 


worse until I could only read the 
big headings in the paper— even 
with glasses. I had to change my 
glasses every now and then for 
stronger lenses, but my eyes nevei 
improved. It was with a sort ° 
despairing effort I took up Eye 
Culture, but to mv amazement my 
eyes showed a definite improve- 
ment almost at once. This gave me 
heart and I kept going. Gradu- 
ally 1 found I could leave my 
glasses off altogether. I could 
scarcely believe myself . . . 1Icre * 
was at an a'ge when people usually 
believe that their eyes must get 
weaker . . . “because Im getting 
on in years” ... and my eyes were 
again as good ns ever they were. 
Thanks to Eye Culture. So you see 
age does not matter with Eye 
Culture. 


“What’s the address?" and I gave 
it to her. About a month after 
I met her again by chance, on the 

^ITat shTcame straight up 
to me and said, “Isnt it wonder- 
ful? They've improved already" 
. . . and they had, a lot. 


Now if YOU have anything 
wrong with your eyes, or if you 
wear glasses, don’t fool round; 
call for a free consultation, or 
■phone, or write for an appoint- 
ment, sending 2-Jd. stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for reply. The 
address is: Eye Culture, 66 St. 
lames Building, 109 Elizabe h 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. Tel: 
MA 3167. 


ESTABLISHED in Sydney 1929 


Strength! Well, he still had his 
pride, and would get back his peas- 
ant’s strength, would not give up 
the struggle — because of Eper- 
anza — Esperanza, smiling at him 
— - mockingly, as he imagined — 
when in the evening they went 
home from their labors, she with 
her free-swinging stride, and he 
plodding along, aching in every 
bone. 

So different, this, from the care- 
free existence of his adolescence. 
The gay young captain, caring 
little for the toil and sweat and 
that was his life — not this lowly 
eternal battle against the earth, 
plodding and slaving. 

The heavy toil weighed on him, 
made him taciturn. And one morn- 
ing, Esperanza inquired why he 
never opened his mouth, except to 

Then he flared up. He demand- 
ed what it was to her. He was 
doing his work, wasn’t he? 

“And high time!” she rejoined. 
“These last years it was I who 
did your work.” 

He did not reply. For, he 
thought, what could he reply? She 
was right, wasn’t she? So all that 
day he worked hard, in silence. 
Again that evening he was worn 
out with fatigue; and when his 
cousin asked why he didn’t wash 
his hands before sitting down to 
meat, he shouted: 

"I’ll not wash them! The smell 
of the soil — and the soil smells 
sweet and clean.” 

He filled his mouth with food. 
He ate heartily. He did not look 
up; so could not see the triumph- 
ant -wink which passed between his 
mother and cousin. 

For between women, between 


mothers and sweethearts of men, 
there is a secret understanding 
that needs not words to say what 
the heart knows. A look, a sigh, 
the curve of a mouth, and the 
droop of a shoulder — all these 
things speak eloquently of the 
thoughts in the heart of a mother 
and sweetheart. 

So time rolled on. There was 
reaping where there had been 
sowing, and then a second sowing, 
and still Rufo remained, and one 
morning, before he came to break- 
fast, Esperanza said to her aunt: 

"It is as it should be. As he is 
conquering the home earth, so is 
the home earth conquering him.” 

Just then he came from his 
room. He announced importantly: 
“Today I shall put some of the 
marsh land to the plough and 
raise there turnips.” 

“Carrots would be better,” Es- 
peranza suggested. 

“I said turnips." 

“But — ” 

"Blessed Saint!” he interrupted. 
“Whose land is this?” 

“But — ” 

“Surely it is I who decide what 
crops should be planted,” he said 
angrily. “Or is it that this is not 
my land? Perhaps I have made a 
mistake, and this is the land of my 
cousin.” 

His face darkened, and he 
pounded on the table with his ' 
clenched fist. 

“Turnips I say shall be planted, 
and turnips I shall plant,” he 
shouted, belligerently. “And who 
shall say otherwise?” 

And again, unknown to him, a 
triumphant wink passed between 
the two women; while, after he 
left the house, Esperanza an- 
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"Yes, it's an importan* decision, Mrs. Millis, 
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Regular up-and-down brushing with Ipana keeps 
your teeth strong and healthy, because it removes 
the germs and food particles which ^tack the 
teeth. Naturally Ipana cannot restore teeth that 
already need a dentist’s attention, but .t does check 
deterioration because it removes the cause. You II 
like the refreshing quality of Ipana, too. 
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flounced to the toil-worn mother: 
Ah, it is the real peasant I 
have for cousin, so strong and 
rude!” 

“As his father before him,” 
said Teresa Garcia. "There was a 
man who could not bear to be 
crossed, whether in love or work. 
There was a man, indeed, to whom 

should be where work is con- 

"He was even so as a child,” 
said Esperanza. “It must be all his 
way — or nothing. And so he has 
grown into a man.” 

“And well might you remember 
that,” said Teresa. 

‘I do remember it,” said Esper- 

She laughed as, through the 
window, she saw him crossing the 
yard, dressed in a peon’s homespun 
cotton, off for the day’s labors; 
and she jumped up, cried out to 

“Wait for me, Rufo!” 

So, on that day as on many a 
day, they worked side by side. 
Back-breaking work. Glorious 
work, thought Esperanza; thought 
that — oh, yes — she had been 
right: the home land was conquer- 
ing him. Only, she wondered, was 
she conquering him? For what of 
the other woman, the one up in the 
north, of whom he had spoken on 
the afternoon of his return to the 
village? Guadalupe was her name. 
A city woman, doubtless, all shin- 
ing and polished, and highly per- 
fumed. He had never mentioned 
her again. Still — suppose that, 
on the spur of the moment, he 
should take it into his head to go 
back to this woman — what then 
of the land, the fine, sprouting 


fields? And — oh — what of her- 
self? 

How would she compare with 
this fine city woman, who had all 
the leisure of the day to make her- 
self beautiful? Who had fine 
clothes and jewels, ai, and women 
to do her bidding. But she, Esper- 
anza, had only her poor peasant 
clothes and her toil stained hands? 
What could she offer a man like 
Rufo, who had known these 
beautiful, silken toys of women? 
For he was not truly a peasant any 
longer, but a man who had seen 
the world and knew that there 
were other things to be done as 
well as the tilling of soil and the 
gathering of crops. 

She had felt so sure these last 
few months. She felt sure no 
longer. 

She sighed ; demanded all at 

“What about Guadalupe?" 

“Guadalupe — who?” he asked, 
frowning. 

“The woman in the north.” 
“Oh—” 

He seemed embarrassed; and 
she went on : 

Have you forgotten her?” 

“No more,” he cried, “than you 
have forgotten — what’s-his-name 
— the man to whom you are be- 
trothed.” And he added: "I sup- 
pose you sneak off and see him late 
at night, after I have gone to 
bed ?” 

He glared at her so angrily and 
spoke so crossly that, suddenly, a 
queer notion came to her. 

Could it be that — 

Yes, she thought, it is so! I 
know! I know/ 

And almost she laughed; and 
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Alt that is best and latest in the world’s 
dance music is being continuously preserved on 
records. The pleasure of having famous dance 
bands play at your own home functions is neces- 
sarily restricted at present, but will be no longer 
deferred when conditions permit of increased 

SOME OF THE FAMOUS DANCE BAND 
LEADERS WHOSE ART IS PRESERVED ON RECORDS: 



COLUMBIA . "HIS MASTER'S VOICE" . PARLOPHONE 
. REGAL ZONOPHONE 


DECCA 


wrong. I do not see 
him late at night, after you have 
?one to bed. But during the day 
* .see him. Often. Indeed all the 

“How,” he rejoined, “can that 
be, since you and I work all day, 
side by side? Do not lie to me, 
girl! You” — furiously — “you 
do see him at night. And you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” He 
paused. “I'll not have your name 
bandied about by all the gossips 
the village. I’ll talk to him and 
/e him a piece of my mind. Who 
he? I want to know!” 

“What is it to you?" she de- 
anded fiercely. “Am I to account 
single moment of my 


lay ?’ 




are my cousin, 
stiffly . “Your good 
s my concern. What 
__ concerns not only your- 
self, but my mother, who reared 
child, and myself, 
:he head of this family. There- 
fore, if you bring disgrace on 
■yourself, you bring - it on my 
mother — and on me.” 

said Esperanza. “Then 

ny own good you have at 

heart — it is only the good name 
your family?” 

“No other reason. Who is he? 
jl demand that you tell me.” 

‘A Mexican peon — that's who 
_ is,” was her answer. “So strong 
and kindly and decent. And — 
idea I shall marry him to- 


“Oh,” and h 


e faltered - 


“Soon? No. You see, I’ve been 
•aiting for him long, weary 
years.” She smiled. "Rufo,” she 
•hispered, “ I need you at the 


wedding.’ Her eyes teased. 
“Need — me?” 


cut — 

“How can there be a wedding 
for me without you? Oh,” impa- 
tiently, as he looked at her, 
puzzled, uncomprehending — are 
you not the stupid ox of a man? 
It is you I shall take to husband! 
You! You!" 

“What,” he stammered, "what 
of the other man?" 

“There is no other man. Nor 


“But you told me — ” 

“A lie, months ago. And the 
truth, today. For did I not say 
that I’ll marry a peon, so strong 
and kindly and decent?” She was 
silent ; stared at him ; repeated 
questioningly : “Decent, are you? 
By the Trinity” — sharply — 
“and what of that woman in the 
north, that Guadalupe, eh? Bah! 
I wager she's the sort to paint her 
cheeks and dye her hair and pluck 
her eyebrows and — ” Again .she 
was silent. “In the future,” she 
declared in ringing accents, “there 
will be no more Guadalupes for 
you, nor similar shameless hussies. 
No more ogling them nor — ’ 

“Let’s go into the woods,” he 
interrupted, “to the little grove 
near the twisted acacia tree where 
— remember ? — we used to play 
at keeping house when we were 
children.” He held out a hand. 
“I’ll kiss you — when we get 

She shook her head. 

“I’m tired today. I’ll not go as 
far as the twisted tree. And so, if 
kissing it must be, here’s as good a 
place as any!” 

And he took her in his arms. 
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THE CAVALCADE STORY- 
TELLER, on Radio 2UE, Syd- 
ney, at 6p.m. Monday to Friday. 


VENTURE passes most 
men by, leaving their lives drab, 
but some are pursued by ad- 
venture — even beyond the grave. 
One such was Francesco Goya y 
Lucientes, known to the world as 


sr 


.'SASJ 


Zaragossa, in Aragon, and his 
father urged a neighboring monk 
to give the bov drawing lessons. 
But even this 'did not curb the 
lad’s spirit. At night he roved the 
town with other youngsters, be- 


coming the leader of one of tho J 
gangs which infested the str 

In a fight, one of the boys was : 
stabbed and left for dead, am' 
young Goya found it expedient t< 
hide. He was next heard of ii 
Madrid, where things went badly 
for him. Probably as the result 
another brawl, he was found o 
morning lying in the street with 
a knife in his back. 

Later, in Rome, he heard that a 
Frenchman had climbed along the 
high cornice of the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella. Dauntless, the young 
Goya repeated the feat. Soon 
after, he mounted the outside of 
the dome of St. Peter’s so that lie 
might cut his name on the lantern. 

There have been many legends 
concerning his later life — at the 
Spanish Court — wanted by the 
French — often with a price on 
his head — still hunted by his 
enemies. 

Many years after, his country- 
men decided to bring his body back 
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to Madrid. But when they came 
to collect his bones, it was found 
that the grave had been rifled and 
the skull stolen. For, strange as it 


'wJ Ufc? T IKE many an- 
'RnSs other Austra- 
lian, Sydney socialite Dith Mur- 
doch found herself in London 
when war was declared. But in- 
stead of coming home, she joined 
the W.A.A.F. In three months she 
sprouted officer’s wing’s. 

Favorite relaxation of Dith's 
was to frequent a little restaurant 
called du Midi, in Piccadilly, and 
it was there she met the strange 
R.A.F. officer. He tried to speak 
to her, and taking pity on his 
loneliness she replied to his ques- 

She became a trifle suspicious 
when he asked her about various 
operations and swallowed her story 
that a new uniform order had 
been issued that all R.A.F. person- 


may seem, even in death Goya was 
not allowed to rest. Somewhere 
on this earth, his bones still court 
adventure and the unusual. 


nel must wear turned-up trousers. 
He took leave of her, and prom- 
ised to meet her next evening. 

When he approached Dith’s 
table at the du Midi the following 
night, he was unaware that two 
British officers came and stood be- 
hind him. Dith wasted no time in 
answering his greeting. She noted 
that he was wearing trouser cuffs. 
“Your persuasive curiosity last 
night has probably landed you into 
a spot of bother,” she said. “That 
order about slacks was cancelled 
at the last moment. You should 
have waited until it was promul- 
gated.” 

The color slowly drained from 
his face. “I must be going,” he 
snapped. But it was too late. The 
two tall officers led him away. 

* + * 


-a K |\U>1 TT was in the war 
■ '•< 80 ^ 0 f 1914 ... t he 
retreat from Mons, when the Ger- 
man armies were advancing and 
the British retreating. 

A big, genial major of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards went back to St. 
Quentin, seeking stragglers who 
had dropped behind from the re- 
treat. And he found them : 200 
men, weary to exhaustion. The 


major went among them, ordering 
them to stand and march, but 
nothing could move them. 

The old square was deserted, 
but a gleam in a shop window 
attracted the major’s attention. 
Striding over to the shop, he went 
in and picked up a toy drum and 
penny whistle. He strapped the 
drum to his belt, asked the trum- 
peter to play the “British Grena- 
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diers” march on the tin whistle. 

Soon the tired trumpeter caught 
the major’s enthusiasm, and put 
his heart and lungs into the tunc. 
Around the square they marched, 
tootling and banging as though 
their lives depended on the music. 
And not only their lives, but the 
lives of the tired men depended 
on the success of the stunt. And it 


worked. The drummer and trum- 
peter finally led the long file of 
stragglers to safety. 

And the major whose feeling 
for the spirit of tradition had 
saved the lives of the stragglers 
was subsequently knighted and 
promoted to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-General. His name — Sir 
Thomas Bridges. 


h A FORTY years ago 
Ik WfU an unknown 
author wrote a book named 
"Maurice Guest.” Even in Fleet- 
street few people knew that the 
writer was a gentle, slightly-built 
woman. The subject and its hand- 
ling, suggested that the writer was 
a man who had known the rough 
side of the Ballarat goldfields.. 

She was an Australian — a girl 
who had hopefully left her home- 
land at 16 to study music in Leip- 
zig, but after three years of hard 
work, she realised she would never 
become a great musician. 

In Leipzig, however, she met 
a student named Robertson, and 
after a time they married. It was 
from this marriage her success was 




f i South African 

" storekeeper kept 
a couple of claims on the goldfields 
as a hobby. Each week-end he 
visited the diggings, panning earth 
and examining samples of ore. 
Weekdays, he left the claims to a 
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born. In order that his wife’s tal- 
ent might have full scope, Robert- 
son built his life entirely around 
her. He effaced himself wholly, 
giving not a hint of his presence 
around the house. About 1918, 10 
years after publication, “Maurice 
Guest” began to make a real im- 
pression on the reading public, and 
Mrs. Robertson received many let- 
ters from people who admired it. 

Her next book made her fam- 
ous. It was “The Fortunes of 
Richard Mahoney," a story about 
Australia. For although she had 
been so long from her native coun- 
try, Henry Handel Richardson 
who died in England this year, 
never forgot it, and added inestim- 
ably to our literature. 

* * * 


couple of native boys who had 
worked with him for a long time, 
and whom he trusted implicitly. 

Imagine his delight when, one 
week-end, he went out to his 
claim and found the boys had 
struck a reef. He told them to 
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Towards a New 

V.P.DAY 


when our industrial efforts give Australia 
the peacetime production front 


victory on 

AUSTRALIA’S prosperity de- 
pends upon production. Only 
increased individual and collective 
production of practically every 
item necessary to our peacetime 
way of life can overcome the diffi- 
culties facing us as the aftermath 
of total war. 

Inflation and black market dan- 
gers will be progressively reduced 
as the output of consumer goods 
increases. 

The answer to the housing 
shortage obviously lies in greater 
output of raw materials essential 
to the building trades which have 
in turn their production goals and 
responsibilities. 

Increased production is the eco- 


nomic band waggon on which 
every Australian may ride to pros- 
perity. It means more of the ma- 
terial essentials, food, shelter, 
clothing; a quicker return to the 
fuller enjoyment of life and richer 
national wealth. 

In her outstanding wool and 
wheat production, coupled with 
an efficient steel industry, Austra- 
lia has the basic nucleas for un- 
bounded national development. In 
addition, a rare chance exists to 
win rich export markets. 

The creative use to which our 
national assets are put will meas- 
ure our victory on the production 
front. The rewards offering for all 
to share are truly great. 


The Steel Industry 

Does its Part . . . 

early as 1935 extensive plant The steel industry has the plant. 


1 development was commenced 
at the Newcastle Steel Works of 
The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
Ltd., and at the Kembla Works 
of Australian Iron & Steel Ltd. 
As a result, the industry’s annual 
steel ingot productive capacity 
reached 2,000,000 tons in 1941. 


To 


able this tonnage of steel 
be produced, manpowc 


but until sufficient labour and 
adequate coal supplies are assured, 
it cannot be fully utilised. 

Maximum steel output will 
bring nearer the realisation of prac- 
tically every plan and effort for 
increased industrial production. 

While the nation has the bene- 
fit of an assured economic source 
of steel supply, our industries will 
be able to create and develop, em- 
ploy and pros per. 


coal, as well as planr, are raacmmi. w* •• 
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work the claim through the week, 
and he would see them again next 
Saturday. But when the day came 
he found they had done no work 
at all. 

He threatened that if they did 
not attend to their duties he would 
hire some trained ant-bears, which 
would dig the claims in half the 
time. He showed them a picture 
of the animal, and left them to 
their work. 

Next weekend, he arrived at the 
claim and found his employees 
ready to leave. By strange chance, 
an ant-bear had wandered on to 
the property and down the mine- 
shaft. In the dark the boys had 

* * ★ 
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beautiful girl was found floating in 
Sydney Harbor, strangled and 
mutilated. 

Opinion of most of Sydney’s 
citizens in 1816 was that the mur- 
der had been done by Thomas 
Dick, who had come out as a free 
settler but who was the most ruf- 
fianly character around Sydney 
Cove, so that the citizens had asked 
the Governor to deport him to 
England. 

None of his crimes was actually 
proved to the magistrates. For the 
murder he had an alibi — he had 
been in the company of Belle Tay- 
lor, one of the colony’s most dis- 
reputable women, at the time of 
the crime. 

The citizens continued to spit or 
cross themselves whenever they 
passed Dick’s shambles of a stone 


slaughtered it for meat, but were 
conscience-stricken as soon as they 
had hauled the animal into the 
light. 

The owner pacified them and 
went down into the shaft to see 
what damage the animal had done, 
the ant-bear had been digging 
tunnels. These did not go far, for 
both of them were stopped by rock, 
and the mine-owner managed to 
get into the tunnel and look at the 
rock for himself. It was the reef. 
It was rich — and the gold con- 
tent was high. 

For, strangely enough, the story 
that had begun as a joke ended in 

* * * 


house in which they said he per- 
formed Black Masses and from 
which issued blood-curdling cries, 
and a few weeks after the murder 
Dick found his house burned 

He swallowed his rage and re- 
built the house, as he built other 
houses, a theatre and an office 
block in expanding Sydney, for 
Dick was a builder and employed 
workmen. This made him proud 
and prosperous but he did not 
reckon with the hate of Sydney. 
Many knew people he had robbed 
and pillaged. Hate dogged him', so 
it was more a day of rejoicing than 
sorrow when the body of Thomas 
Dick was found one morning in 
1819, murdered, in Bathurst- 

None mourned his death except 
perhaps Belle Taylor, the only per- 
son to follow his coffin. 
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Property that belonged to the 
evil Thomas Dick reverted to the 
Crown. A year later that very 
same land was granted to the 
Church of England, and presently 


building was commenced of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral ... a sym- 
bol of good which indirectly was 
given the people of Sydney by one 


'J’HE dark, swarthy 
man slid through 
the Parisian art-dealer’s door. He 
announced he had some original 
Millets to sell. Connoisseurs and 
students today know Jean Millet 
as one of the most famous of the 
French impressionists. 

He struggled to live, in the 
company of such celebrities as Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat . . . and 
unfortunately during his hard and 
painful life he achieved less suc- 
cess than any of his contempor- 
aries. It was only after his death 
that Millet became famous, too 
late. 

The dark man proved to be 
Millet's grandson, and he told the 
dealer his grandfather had left 
the paintings to him, on condition 
they were not to be sold unless he 
were really starving. 

Well, he was starving, and here 


.-Mf, 

STARING wide- 
eyed into the 
fire, the young woman gasped and 
clutched the arm of her husband. 

Questioningly he looked at her 
and she told him she had received 
a horrible vision — an idea for a 
story which she felt irresistible 


they were — 12 of them. The art- 
dealer examined them with in- 
terest — except the twelfth, which 
he discarded as a fake. Millet’s 
grandson assured the dealer he 
could not understand how the fake 
got into the collection, but ac- 
cepted a price for the other 11. 

Months later, a purchaser of 
one of the so-called "original” 
Millets denounced his copy as a 
fraud. The other eleven pictures 
were recalled and the grandson of 
Millet arrested on suspicion of 
misrepresentation. He admitted he 
had painted the eleven paintings 
over original signatures of his 
grandfather — mainly to gain re- 
venge on a public which allowed 
his grandsire to starve. 

And the twelfth painting? That 
rvas the original Millet, and it 
still lies amongst the convict’s 
effects. 


compulsion to write — the story 
of a monster. 

The young husband laughed, for 
he knew his wife was an imagina- 
tive person, but in succeeding 
weeks he realised how the obses- 
sion had gripped her — she was 
writing one of the greatest hor- 
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We told you the presses were on the way. Well, now they're 
here. We told you the paper was being milled. It's almost 
ready. So now it's just a matter of getting right down to 
production on the finest piece of magazine craftsmanship in 
Australian magazine history. We still have to say it won't be 
next month or the one after that, but it's very close, neverthe- 
less. There's a new handsome MAN coming into your life. 
More details later. 


ror novels of all time . . . Frank- 
enstein. 

But she was obsessed. Day and 
night she wrote the story of 
Frankenstein’s monster. Then on a 
dreary November night she threw 
herself on a bed exhausted, the 
finished manuscript neatly stacked 
on the table. Afraid, her husband 
crept to her side . . . for it seemed 
to him the monster his wife had 
created was indeed stalking the 
earth and had begun to haunt 
Mary herself. But it was to be 
years before it had its revenge — 
for when she wrote Frankenstein 
Mary was only 19. 

Contrary to the opinion of the 
poet his wife’s book was a best- 
seller. The public, it seemed, was 
glad of literary stuff stronger than 
the contemporary milk-and-water 
romances. They enjoyed reading 
of Baron Frankenstein's monster. 

Although Mary tried to forget 
the urge that had impelled her to 
write the tale, the vision and its 
consequences often came back to 
her with bodeful reality. It seemed 
she had indeed loosened the chains 


of a monster — one that thrilled 
thousands with its macabre doings, 
that grips the' imagination still in 
this age of motion pictures — but 
one that also dogged the mind of 
its creator. 

Mary wrote other novels, other 
themes, and lived until 1851 — 
but her life from the time of 
Frankenstein was pursued by 
dread and by tragedy. 

Mysteriously, both her children 
died of some unknown disease. 
Shaken with grief she sent for her 
husband to return to her from 
Italy — to leave his friends and 
hasten home to England. 

That night she was seized by 
some unspeakable terror, an un- 
definable presentiment ... at was 
as if the hard mechanical hand of 
the monster of Frankenstein were 
reaching out to deal her more sor- 
row and evil. 

Two days later Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley knew why — 
the ship carrying her husband had 
foundered and the poet Percy 
Bysshe Shelley was dead, drowned 
in the waters off the Italian coast. 
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KIDNEYS MUST 
REMOVE 
EXCESS ACIDS 

HELP IS MILES OF KIDNEY TUBES ELIMINATE 
POISONOUS WASTE 

It you have an excess ol acids in your blood your 15 miles 
oi kidney tubes may bo over-worked. These tiny filters 
and tubes are working day and night to help Nature rid 
your system oi excess acids and poisonous waste. 

When disorder oi kidney iunction permits poisonous 
matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nagging 
backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss oi pep and 
energy, disturbed nights, swelling, puifiness under the 

your kidneys or bladder. 

Kidneys may need help the same as bowels, so ask your 
chemist or store ior Doan's Backache Kidney Pills, a 

40*yeam' Dotn's gWe happy roliei and will help »' 15 

miles oi kidney tubes eliminate poisonous waste from 
your blood. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST OR STORE FOR 







